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EpITors. 


The great cities have been discussing teaehers’ 
salaries. Boston, Providence, Worcester, Spring- 
field, New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Piniladelphia and Washington 
have all had them under discussion, and have 
all, we believe without an exception, voted 
against retrenchment. Right. The first family 
economy is generally in the school. It ought to 
be the last. We have seen no more hupeful sign 
lately than this resolution to keep up the grade 


Mr. Green is nominated by several organiza- 
tions for Mayor of this city, and will enter the 
field, undoubtedly with the Republican support. 
and a fair fraction of the Democratic, less per- 
sonal enemies. His unflinching opposition to 
jobs have made some ; his brusque manners and 
sometimes unjust if not unreasonable suspicious 
have made many more. But despite this there 
is small question that he is the strongest candi- 
date whom the opposition could have put up. 
How strong he is will depend upon the man 
whom the Democratic party nominates. As 
Comptroller of the city Mr. Green was one of 
the chief instruments in breaking up the Ring, 
and the Ring thieves have no more determined 
foe than he has proved himself. 


The conviction and sentence of John D. Lee, 
last week, for participation in the Mountain 
Meadow massacre uineteen years ago, is a re- 
markable illustration of the power of Nemesis 
in human affairs. That massacre was a hor- 
rible sacrifice of human victims to a horrible 
religion; and its chief priest seemed safe enough 
at the time, and safer still as cime passed on. 
This sentence is one of the indications of the 
waning power of Mormonism, whose monstrous 
character Gail Hamilton certainly did not ex- 
aggerate in her pen and ink pictures in our 


columns a few weeks ago. The peculiar feature 
of the sentence in this case is a decided improve- 
ment on our needlessly brutal system of capital 
punishment. The only justification for killing 
any man is the right of society to rid itself of 
an intolerable criminal; and this, if done at all, 
should be done in the easiest, quickest and most 
merciful method possible. Lee was allowed to 
choose between hanging, beheading and shoot- 
ing; he chose the latter. 


There is a curious difficulty in getting at the 
facts respecting the status of affairs in South 
Carolina. A remarkable document, published 
in and endorsed by the New York ‘* Tribune,” 
gives a graphic picture of a state of terrorism 
throughout the State. According to the writer, 
the election of Gov. Chamberlain, as a reform 
governor, gave general satisfaction ; all parties 
acquiesced, and heartily accepted bis adminis- 
tration ; under it peace and good order prevail- 
ed, and the fire-eaters consumed their fire in 
silence, spouting forth none of it. The election 
of a Democratic House of Representatives two 
years ago gave to the Confederates a new hope ; 
they armed; organized io rifle clubs; began a 
systematic course of violence, and now break up 
the Republican mass-meetings, shoot both black 
and white on small provocation, or none at all, 
until South Carolina ‘ resembles a vast camp ; 
. . the depots are crowded with cases of fire- 
arms ordered from the North; and the stores 


_cannot supply the demand for arms and ammu- 


nition.” ‘This picture is substantially confirmed 
by Gov, Chumberlain, who pledges himself ** to 
prove a condition of affairs in this State pro- 
duced by the Democratic party more disgraceful 
than appears by any statement yet made by 
me ;” and who asserts that ‘‘ my only offense is 
too great caution in obtaining evidence, and too 
great delay in exercising my utmost powers to 
protect our citizens.” On the other hand, out 
of eleven judges, all of whom were elected by 
a Republican legislature, five report in substance 
tnat while there is an inflamed state of public 
opinion there is no resistance to law that cannot 
be met adequately by the ordinwy courts and 
processes of justice. After a pretty careful 
examination of the conflicting statements we 
feel confident that the truth hes midway be- 
tween them. ‘T'nat there is a great deal of out- 
rageous violence is beyond question ; that the 
judges are partly not cognizant of all the facts, 
and partly net willing to avow themselves un- 
equal tathe task of keeping order and adminis- 
tering law in their respective districts is proba- 
ble ; and that the actual violence is exaggerated, 
partly by the fears and partly by the passions 
of an intensely excited people is not improbable. 
But it is certain that there will not be a fair vote 
in South Carolina without the presence of 
federal troops; and probably not then. The 
readers of the Christian Union know that we 
have not been accustomed to exaggerate South- 
ern outrages; we wish we could believe that 
they were invented for a political purpose ; but 
it 1s impossible to do so without disregarding 
all the ordinary canons of evidence. 


The example of Indiana on the eve of election 
is one worthy to be followed by the Southern 
States. There were well-founded fears of open 
collision, and well-grounded rumors of contem- 
plated frands. To guard against both, the 
leading men of both parties united in a paper 
informing all illegal voters, on each side, that 
their presence would not be tolerated, and 
pledging the assistance of both parties to the 
Sheriff and the Governor in preserving order. 
The consequence was a quiet and, so far as we 
can judge, a legal election. We have comment- 
ed on the result editorially, and in another col- 
umn have given the views of our political con- 
temporaries on its significance. Of course they 
differ widely, as might be expected; but the 
independent press generally regards the Presi- 
dential contest as still undetermined. 


Affairs in Turkey continue critical, increasingly 
critical. The Porte, fearing its own subjects, dare 
not make the only terins which Russia will accept. 
England, acquiescing in the aroused public senti- 
ment, has apparently, indirectly if not directly, 
sanctioned the demands for a new and compara- 
tively free government for Servia and Monte- 
negro. Turkey ignores these demands, but 
offers an armistice for the winter, which Servia, 
backed by Russian influence, declines. The 
London ‘‘ Times” expresses the opinion that 
Europe is on the edge of a crisis “‘ greater than 
any which has arisen since the great wars at the 
commencement of the century.” If Germany 
opposes Russian progress toward the sea a paci- 
fication may be reached; since the Russian peace 
party would be strengthened by the fear of a 
general European war. The fact of a divided 
public sentiment in both Russia and England 
makes the entanglement more serious and the 
outlook more threatening. The battles have 
been indecisive and not very significant. 


A WORD ABOUT CANADA. 


EFORE this autumn we had some knowl- 
edge of Canada, but it was small. We 
had run on errands to Montreal; we had visit- 
ed, for curiosity, Quebec; but we had never 
come into close contact with the people. We 
have come back from our brief visit—it included 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto and London—with 
a feeling of admiration for the country and love 
for the warm-hearted and hospitable peop!e. 
There is not a fairer land on which the sun 
shines than that part of Canada through which 
we traveled. Asa farming cuvuntry it is simply 
wonderful. All along the banks of the St. Law- 
rence, from Toronto to the western part of the 
dominion, it is one vast succession of admiruble 
grounds for farming, very largely cultured and 
improved. While in London we attended the 
agricultural exhibition which was in progress 
there, and it heightened our impressions of this 
great farming country north of us. We thank 
tod for the prosperity of our neighbors up 
there. We used to think that it was hardly 
worth while to have the two vations, and that 
Canada had better merge with us. We think 
so no longer.- More good will be done by having 
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that English-speaking nation on the north built 
up. It isa dominion which, although it differs 
from us in names and terms, is substantially 
like us at the root. They have a work which is 
peculiarly their own, in opening the wilderness 
through to the Pacific Ocean, and on which 
they are now engaged. We hail their individu- 
ality and their national distinctness ; we rejoice 
in their prospects; we rejoice especially in the 
apparent growth and strength of the Christian 
principle that exists and is exhibited in the dif- 
ferent denominations in their midst. If they 
continue to be prospered, there is scarcely any 
limit to their growth. The land that is unpos- 
sessed is enough to make half a dozen nations. 
And still more grand will it be if they maintain 
unity, and are but one nation. They will be 
our brethren, a great brother country, and we 
shall need no wall of defense on our northern 
border. Would that we had on our southern 
border, in Mexico, or in the Republics of South 
America, anything that approached the admira- 
ble neighbors that we have on the north. 

One of the farmers, who had heard a lecture 
in the introduction to which we expressed some 
complimentary thoughts fconcerning Canada, 
said to us, with peculiar looks, ‘* | don’t believe 
you will dare to say such things when you get 
home.” Well, we have said them; and we 
would not have said them there if we had not 
been ready to repeat them here. 


THE WESTERN ELECTIONS. 


7 FE are inclined to congratulate the country 
on the result of the Western elections, 
Ohio Republican, Indiana Democratic, both by 
small majorities. For whatever they may indi- 
cate as to the Presidential election, they demon- 
strate that the political parties are more evenly 
balanced than they were four years ago. 
Prosperity always, and by necessity, brings 
corruption to any political party. It is as true 
now as when Christ lived that where the carcass 
is there will the vultures be gathered together. 
It is not the fault of the Republican party that 
it attracted corrupt men to Washington, any 
more than it is the fault of the Democratic 
purty that it attracted corrupt men to New 


York. Corrupt men go where they scent the 
spoils. Whenevera party becomes so politically 


omnipotent that nomination is equivalent to 
election, the men who make politics a trade 
come to the front. Nor is that all; there is a 
considerable class of men, some of them of good 
repute too, who are utterly averse to small mar- 
tyrdoms, who constitutionally object to being in 
a minority, and who always drift to the domi- 
nant party. A. Oakey Hall was originally a 
Republican; Mr. Belknap, if we mistake not, 
was originally a Democrat. I[t is not unchari- 
table to believe that if Democracy had been 
victorious in Washington, and Republicanism in 
New York City, neither of them would have 
changed his party relations. It is almost always 
a misfortune, both to the party and to the ceun- 
try, to have any party too evidently invincible. 
The victorious army is not merely accompanied 
by a train of Cossacks and plunderers; they 
come to the front and get command. Threat- 
ened defeat has already ordered this element to 
the rear; a close election will keep it there. 

In our judgment it would be a national dis- 
aster to transfar the government of the nation 


at this juncture to the Democratic party. This 
would transfer it toa united South. It would 


involve a sudden and sweeping change in the 
administrative officers of the country. It would 
put the financial problem for solution into the 
hands of a party who are agreed on nothing but 
a resolution not to resume in 1879. It would 
open the question of the payment of war-claims, 


which already aggregate a sum exceeding our 


national debt. It would reopen the sectional 


controversy, and re-invite North and South toa 
struggle for a permanent ascendancy in the gov- 
ernment. It would put in power the party 
which, as an organization, has neither stood for 
liberty, for education, nor for union in our past 
history. It is true that in this party are many 
men of unimpeachable integrity, of unques- 
tioned patriotism, of sound judgment. Some 
of them are among its foremost men. The 
Republican party bas not a monopoly of all 
virtue, nor the Democratic party a monopoly of 
all vice. But it is of the very essence of Repub- 
lican institutions that the rank and file control 
the leaders, the voters control the representative 
men. The Democratic party is not what Charles 
Francis Adams and Lucius P. Robinson would 
make it; the Democratic administration cannot 
be what Mr. Tilden would have it. The gov- 
ernment will be what the mass of voters at the 
polls would have it ; and these include a ** united 
South” and the worst elements of our Northern 
population in our great cities, ‘Ihe genuine re- 
formers, who are expected to turn the hesitating 
scale, may be enough to secure an election, but 
they are not enough to control the government 
when the election is over, 

But though a Republican defeat would be a 
national disaster, a close election will be a na- 
tional blessing. The party will be purer and 


stronger, It needed an admonition. It had 
one in the elections of two yearsago. It las 
had another in the elections of last week. These 


admonitions will be heeded; they have been 
heeded already. The best men of the party are 
becoming its leaders; some of them are so now. 
Whatever may be the result of the Presidential 
election, it will not be such a sweeping triamph 
as that of four years ago. Every one who de- 
sires to see reform in administration can safely 
vote for the continuance of a Republican ad- 
ministration. Whatevercould have been accom- 
plished by an adverse vote is accomplished 
already. <A vote for the Democratic ticket will 
not be merely a rebuke of official corruption. 
It will be a vote to substitute the dangers of 
Democracy for those of a party whose vices have 
been vices of its camp-followers, whose virtues 
have been virtues of its rank and file. 


AFTER VACATION. 

\ ILILE the politicians are getting ready for 

their political campaign, let the churches 
be preparing for theirs. Let us begin this fall 
where we left off last spring, not suffering the 
flood-tide of spiritual life to ebb again. There 
is no reason why we should not hope for a year 
of spiritual work, uninterrupted and unimpeded, 
Iu that bope let us begin our autumual harvest 
work, In that hope let us look to the Spirit of 
God, the awakening, cleansing, enlightening 
Spirit of God,—the God of all consolation, who 
has kept us in darkness as in light, making mid- 
night itself as the morning to our souls, 
ing in faith let us work in love; work for each 
other—the pastor for his people, the people for 
their pastor and for one another ; ever remem- 
bering that the root and spring of all work in 
us is that which we derive from being bumble 
and in perfect sympathy with our great Leader, 
Jesus Christ. 

Be not faint-hearted nor weary. ou are 
indeed as nothing of yourself; but you can do 
all things if God will make you the channel 
through which he will manifest his power; and 
though you are as nothing, if Christ dwells in 
you by love you become mighty. We become 
powers for God just in proportion as our soul- 
channels are opened, tbat through them may 
flow the beneficeuce of God. 

From the beginning, let ovr church prayer- 
meetings be filled full, not of those who are 
attracted by curiosity or impelled by duty, but 
of those who are drawn by the cords of love and 
the inspiration ‘of faith. To love one another, 


Work- 


to strengthen each other, to bring in those whose 
eves are yet dark and whose hearts are yet hard, 
to draw men from tbe world in its evil forms 
and induct them into the kingdom of the Lord 
Jesus Christ—that is the blessed work of the 
vear that is before us; and as our hands are 
clasped in welcomes and friendships, in the re- 
gatherings of this season, so may our souls be 
brought into a glorious unity with one another, 
and with the Lord Jesus Christ. 


- 


THE GENERAL READER. 


\ ITH the growing tendency of a certain 

class of well-known writers to make 
finish rather than information their standard of 
workmanship, we begin to notice an occasional 
sneer at the ‘‘general reader.” When he is 
mentioned, it is generally with a pitying ex- 
pression, sometimes within parenthetical en- 
closures, and not unfrequently with capital 
letters, as if he were a new discovery, or the 
latest of unfathomable mysteries. He is men- 
tioned as the *‘ unknown,” the ** undiscernable,” 
even the ** mythical,” and always with distrust 
if not aversion. 

The writers alluded to are undoubtedly hon- 
est: there are honest, scholarly men (outside 
the walls of insane asylums) who believe that 
there are no rowdies at the South and no honest 
men in churches, but their belief is the result 
of their desire and not of their observation. 


- Were those who doubt the existence of the gene- 


ral reader to go outside the narrow walls of 
their own favorite clubs and cliques, they would 
soon discover that, in comparison with other 
people who are fond of good books, the general 
reader stands in about the numerical relation of 
a hundred to The custodians of public 
libraries Know the general reader and find bim, 
though not so much of a bore as the book-worm 
may be, fully as intelligent and far more ex- 
haustive. ‘The retail dealer in books knows the 
general reader—the mass of his trade comes 
from him, and the orders are not for printed 
trash, either. Tle it is, or his class, who have 
read more than a hundred .thousand copies of 
Daniel Deronda ”—a book which, in spite of 
its artistic defects, is nearer a work of art than A’s 
artistic poem, which lies unsold on the publisher's 
shelves, or B’s shapely drama which managers 
find faulty only in this, that it is neither strong 
nor entertaining. He itis who, from all out-of- 
the-way neighborhoods in the Union, buys 
books, keeps his neighbors informed of what is 
going on in the world, and is the first to recog- 
nize actual merit in whatever reading matter is 
offered to the public. But for the general read- 
er, Bryant and Longfellow would never have 
sold a thousand volumes, the ‘* Atlantic Month- 
ly” would never have been established, and 
the popular lecturer would have been unknown, 
Doubtless many of the men and women whom 
we thus classify are special readers of some- 
thing, but that something is not read for art’s 
suke alone, any more than the child’s prim- 
er is: much az they may appreciate art, they 
-elect their books as they do their pianos, and 
we need not tell the reader that in the latter 
instance no gracefulness of mechanical outline, 
no deftly carved rosewood legs, no airy lightness 
of the music rest, is successful in distracting 
attention from that absolute essential, the tone 
of the instrument. 

Another fact of which our critics seem igno- 
rant is, that the general reader not only has no 
objection to artistic work, but that he keenly 
enjoys it: he differs with bis enemies only in 
demanding that ** the game shall be worth the 
candle.” If Blank writes some verses us grace- 
ful as any of Longfellow’s—and Blank occasion- 
ally does it,—the reason why he is neglected 
and Longfellow is read is that the older poet 
writes about something, while Blank’s work bas 
its beginning and end in the making of lines. 
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YOUR PEN AND WRITE 
QUICKLY. 

OME of our contemporaries complain of 

their voluminous correspondence. We wel- 
come all letters from all quarters. Young and 
old, at home and abroad, clergy and laymen, 
mothers and children, masters and servants, 
whoever you are, whatever tie binds you to the 
Christian Union,—we are always glad to hear 
from you. Our first duty at the office is to open 
our letters, and no one, when we are in town, is 
suffered to open them for us, Our subseribers 
ure our friends. The pastoral work of an edi- 
tor is his most delightful work. We cannot 
hear from too many of our readers, 

If you are perplexed and want light or coun- 
sel—write us. 

If you are puzzled respecting Bible interpre- 
tution or practical duty—write us, 

If you have a thought which you want to give 
to the public—write us, 

If there is an item of news in your vicinity 
likely to be interesting or helpful to other Chris- 
tian workers—write us. 

If you see in our columns what you like— 
write us the good it has done you; if you see 
what you do not like, write the evil you think 
it will do to others. 

Be sure of two things: nothing you write will 
go into the waste-basket unread; nothing will 
be published to be made the theme of a sorry 
jest. 

Remember two things: be brief—write as 
you write telegrams, as though every word cost 
something; and sign your name, not for publi- 
cation, but for our assurance of your good faith. 


TAKE 


GEORGE B. BACON. 


\ HEN the friends of George B. Bacon 

gathered in Orange, to pay a last tribute 
to one whom none knew but to love and honor, 
it was a personal sorrow to the editors of this 
paper that absence from home, on imperative 
duties, prevented either one of them from being 
present, and that it was left to other hands to 
pay, in a few words, a tribute of respect in these 
columns to his memory. We therefore acceunted 
it a peculiar privilege to be subsequently called 
on by the Congregational clergymen of NeW 
York and Brooklyn to join with Dr. Ray Palmer 
in giving expression to their love and honor for 
one so loved and honored. In their name and 
in their behalf, we are thankful to be permitted 
to lay this brief tribute to George B. Bacon’s 
memory on his fresh grave: 


The undersigned, having been appointed a 
committee to give expression to the feelings of 
the Congregational Clerical Union of New York 
and vicinity in respect to the death of their 
brother beloved, Rev. George B. Bacon, D.D.., 
find it difficult to embody in a few words the 
commingled sorrow and thanksgiving of their 
hearts. 

Dr. George B. Bacon’s life was one of pe- 
culiar pathos. It was one of constant battle 
with disease. His soul burned with a flame too 
ardent for his body ; his intellectual and spirit- 
ual powers far exceeded the capabilities of his 
physical frame. He always saw possibilities of 
work, which he felt an inward call to attempt, 
which spiritually and intellectually he was every 
way competent to achieve, but which he was 
compelled to leave undone because the body 
was unequal to the demands of the soul. Al- 
ways cheerful, always gladly submissive to the 
will of God even in this, he yet knew that pe- 
culiar sorrow which oppresses a noble soul com- 
pelled to leave, in whole or in part, undone the 
work which lies at his hand to do, We give 
thanks for him that, having lived to accomplish 
so great a Christian work, he is released from 
the earthly toils, and summoned to a field of 
labor where the bread of sweet content is not 


earned by the sweat of an over-wrought brow, 
and where labor for the Lord without thorn or 
thistle is only, wholly and joyfully blessed. 

Yet his achievements were such as might well 
content a Christian ambition. His first pas- 
torate was also his last pastorate; his church was 
not only held together, but was also built up in 
external prosperity and in spiritual life; his 
ministry was in every aspect a rarely successful 
one. In literature, in reform, in associational 
work, his labors were abundant, and his position 
was that of a recognized leader. It was only to 
himself, never to others, that his work seemed 
less than the occasion required, or the results 
less than a reasonable hope might anticipate. 

Courageous but tender, catholic but earnestly 
Christian, with generous sympathies for un- 
believers, but with a never-clouded faith, enthu- 
silastic but cautious, a warm friend, a wise 
counsellor, a careful and persistent student, a 
diligent man of affairs, drawing all hearts to 
him by the transparent simplicity and elevated 
purity of his character, he combined qualities 
which are rarely so combined in one harmonious 
nature. In his death we each lose a warm per- 
sonal friend, and our individual love for him 
gives warmth to our sympathies which flow 
out toward those who were peculiarly his—the 
church, the venerable father, the wife, and the 
children. For them our prayers ascend, that 
God may keep sacred in their hearts the memory 
of this apostle of the Lord, and that being dead 
he may yet speak to them the words of consola- 
tion and of counsel which he was accustomed to 
speak while yet he walked among them. May 
they and we all remember the declaration of the 
Master, which echoes as from George Bacon’s 
grave: If ye loved me ye would rejoice because | 


o the Father. 
go unto the Fathe LYMAN ABBOTT. 


Ray PALMER, 


NOTES. 


—Dr. Eggleston, who worked under Bishop 


Janes, gives in this issue an admirable pen-and- 
ink portrait of that remarkable man; Mr. Thwing 
gives a glimpse of Christian art in the great Ex- 
hibition ; Dr. Crosby illustrates from the case of 
Simon Magus what conversion is not; Mr. John 
S. C. Abbott writes from his sick-bed of one who 
was brought into the ministry under his pas- 
torate, but has gone before his pastor to the 
better land ; Samuel Scoville throws some light 
on the problem Howto make a prayer-meeting 
profitable, and Edward A. Rand takes Mrs. 
Beecher’s chair for one issue and tells us how to 
make a window artistic with vines. These are 
some of the themes of some of our contributors. 


—October—snow on the ground—green leaves 
on the trees—icicles all day unmelted in the sun- 
light—a weather which a neighbor, whose memory 
runs back to 1801, never knew the like of. The 
Indian summer this year must have been furnish- 
ed by Sitting Bull. 

—The best thing the bankers did at their con- 
vention in Philadelphia the other day was the 
passing of proper resolutions in memory of the 
two bank officers, Haywood in Minnesota and 
Martin in Kentucky, who died in defense of their 
trusts. It is much tothe honor of the Clearing- 
House Association of Boston that it has moved to 
provide for the comfort of the widow and family 
of one of these men. The banks should see that 
the example of neither of them is forgotten. 


—Mr. Woodward is not to be released as State's 
evidence. He is in the Tombs, with a civil suit 
for six millions hanging over his head, ready to 
fall when the criminal indictment is disposed of. 
There is a grim satisfaction in the fact that Wood- 
ward is in the Tombs and Tweed is on his way 
there. 

—There have been some sudden and surprising 
changes in the press during the past week. Dr. 
Talmage retires from the ‘‘ Christian at Work,” 
and becomes the Eastern editor of the ** Advance.” 
Whether the *‘ Advance” is to be removed to this 
city, or to maintain the pleasing fiction of being 
published in two cities a thousand miles apart, is 
not yet we believe fully determined. Dr, Tal- 
mage’s place in the ‘' Christian at Work” is sup- 
plied by Dr. William M. Taylor, of this city, who 
thus adds something of editorial cares to those 


of a large pastorate. The active editor is, how- 
ever, Mr. M. H. Bright, whose name is put at the’ 
head of the column as the “‘ managing editor,’ 
and who bas long been known to the newspaper 
fraternity as the one who has made the Chris- 
tian at Work” what it is. Mr. J. N. Hallock, 
formerly publisher of the ‘* Liberal Christian,” 
becomes the publisher and proprietor, of the 
‘Christian at Work.” 

—One of the students of Yale Theological Sem- 
inary has been obliged to leave by being recalled 
by his church—of the Covenanters—with the ad- 
monition that the year spent at the Seminary 
would not be reckoned as one of theological study, 
and that he would be excommunicated if he sang 
the religious songs and hymns in the chapel ser- 
vices, or cast a vote forany civil ruler. Rip Van 
Winkle supposes that it is the year 1600. 

—A really valuable addition to the resources of 
this city, both for enjoyment and study, is the 
Aquarium opened last week. A correspondent 
gives an account of it for the benefit of our young 
folks in another column; but we are much mis- 
taken if the old folks do not read it with equal 
interest. 

—Martin Farquhar Tupper has arrived on a 
lecturing tour. He will find a warm welcome from 
the people and plenty of jokes from the erities. 

—The Brick Church of this city has called Rev. 
Lewellyn D. Bevan of London, England. He is 
known to some of our readers as the one who 
supplied Dr. Seudder’s pulpit two or three years 
ago. He is a man of rare pulpit and personal 
powers, is of Welsh descent, and has the fervor of 
that nationality, famous for its preachers. We 
are filling up our metropolitan pulpit with an in- 
fusion of English and Canadian blood. These 
men, Hall, Ormiston, Marling, Taylor, Bevan, 
bring us what we need—a direct spiritual power 
and a simplicity of Biblical teaching. But where 
is the American Alliance”? And why do none 
of our watchful contemporaries warn the public 
against the dangers of ‘foreign influence” ? 


—Temple Bar, whereon the heads of traitors 
were wont to be displayed asa warning to similar- 
ly inelined survivors, is once more doomed to de- 
struction. We remember having written its 
obituary once at least during the last decade, and 
within our memory it has passed through other 
crises of alike nature. We are told that the civic 
authorities of London have decreed its demolition 
by a vote of 69 to 45; but what is the will of a 
board of iconoclastic aldermen when weighed 
against one of Sir Christopher Wren’s structures ” 
Perish the thought that the Strand should be de- 
livered of an obstruction which, in its earlier 
forms, ante dates the discovery of America by 
some two hundred years! We decline to adver- 
tise it farther until it is actually demolished, 

—The Japanese Commissioners on Education 
now in this country have determined to report 
the Boston school system as the model for popu- 
yar education in Japan. 


—How little do we Americans appreciate the 
grave responsibilities of a recognized aristocracy. 
It may be a question whether Lord Beaconsfield 
will be longer remembered as Mr. Disraeli or by 
his title as a peer of Her Britannic Majesty's 
realm, but we would really like to know how 
many of our fellow-citizens of both sexes read 
with intelligent interest the following statement, 
which was printed in the London * Times,” and 
is doubtless eagerly studied by perhaps half of the 
English-speaking race : 

“ The armorial bearings granted to Lord Beaconsfield are 
as follows : * Per saltire, argent, and gules two lions rampant, 
sable, between a tower, argent, in chief, and an eagle dis- 
played in base.’ The crest is ‘a tower, triple-towered, argent, 
surrounded at base by an oak wreath proper.’ The sup- 
porters are as follows: ‘Dexter [not our neighbor of the 
“ Congregationalist’), an eagle, or, collared gules; on an 
escutcheon, gules, pendant therefrom, a tower, argent. Sin- 
ister, a lion, or, collared gules, with a similar eseutcheon 
pendent therefrom.’”’ 

How much simpler it is to have everybody belong 
to the peerage in his own right. 


—The debt of New York increases at the rate 
of a million a month. This increase is not off- 
set by any corresponding payments of maturing 
liabilities, and nothing can be more evident than — 
that, in the course of time, absolute bankruptcy 
must ensue. New York bas, it is true, been sub- 
jected to unusual strains, and her debt is excep- 
tionally large. But other cities are increasing 
their debts after the same fashion, and the subject 
isone which ought to engage more attention on 
the part of municipal bond holders than it has 
yet attracted. If this kind of thing goes on, the 
choive must eventually lie between repudiation 
and utter loss of credit, 
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BISHOP JANES. 


By Rev. EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Syne a man dies they tell us that he was 

good and that he was great, but the fear 
of offending funeral proprieties keeps back the 
eulogists from telling us what we want to Know, 
which is: How was he good’ After what manner 
was he great? What were the qualities and their 
corresponding limitations that differentiated him 
from other men? For it is by knowing a man’s 
boundary lines that we know him from his neigh- 
bors. 

For a quarter of a century, at least, Rev. E. 8. 
Janes was the most dominant personality in the 
Methodist denomination, which is equivalent to 
saying that lhe was one of the most influential in 
the country. He was not dominant in a despotic 
fashion, as his predecessor, Hedding, was, and as 
Jabez Bunting was in English Methodisin. His 
will was one of the most masterful the world ever 
saw, but it was tempered by too much justice and 
kindness for himto be atyrant. The magnificent 
power in impassioned oratory of Bishop Simpson 
has made him the most conspicuous of Methodist 
bishops. But Bishop Janes was the supreme ex- 
ecutive force of Methodism while he lived. 

When he was elected, he was little, unimpos- 
ing, with a shrill and piping voice—the last man 
whose exterior would commend him to the office. 
His election was the clear triumph of character: 
he was by every quality of mind a fore-ordained 
bishop. The late Mr. John Nicols of St. Paul was 
a brother-in-law of Bishop Emory. I have heard 
him relate a curious incident. Before Janes’s 
election, he was dining at Mr. Nicols’s house in 
Philadelphia, during a conference session. The 
Rey. Dr. X., who lived in good hope of election 
to the episcopacy, was among the guests, and he 
indulged in sharp criticism of some decision of 
Bishop Emory’s made that day. Mr. Janes warmly 
defended the bishop, upon which the autocratic 
Dr. X. turned upon him rudely with: **One would 
think, Brother Janes, that you wished to be a 
bishop yourself.” *** If a man desire the office of 
a bishop, he desireth a good work,’ ” responded the 
self-contained little man in his piping tenor. 
*‘Yowli never be a bishop,” blurted his ferocious 
antagonist, ** Your voice is enough to prevent 
that.” To which Janes made no reply. At the 
next election of bishops, however, Janes was 
chosen and Dr. X. lived and died with his am- 
bition unsatisfied. 

Demosthenes never had half the trouble with 
his stammering that Bishop Janes had with his 
voice, which was naturally the worst in the world 
for oratory. Never did greater perseverance con- 
tend with greater obstacles. He drilled and dis- 
ciplined his voiee, studied its limitations, and 
developed sedulously its resources. He had tones 
that were substitutes for the low register. He in- 
creased its volume and he made it entirely flexible. 
It was, indeed, a perfect whip-lash for keen flexi- 
bility. He told me that he was at one time 
afflicted with sore throat from his incessant ex- 
ertions in speaking, and added: *'I have put a 
blister plaster on my throat on Saturday night to 
reduce inflammation of the throat, and then 
preached three times on Sunday and twice on 
Monday.” I doubt if Napoleon Bonaparte was 
more indomitable than Bishop Janes, or capable 
of more long-continued exertion. He did not 
know what recreation was. In 1860, I drove with 
him one day to **the lakes,” and the falls of Min- 
nehaha. He told me that it was the first time 
since his election to the episcopacy in 1844, that 
he had ever gone twenty miles out of his way to 
see anything. 

He was not a great orator, except on oceasion. 
The constant exercise of the practical and execu- 
tive faculties is probably fatal to the highest 
oratory. I think he was not so good a preacher 
in his declining years as he had been in his prime. 
His sincerity of spirit was such that he could not 
make use of any of the tricks of oratory. He was 
therefore an orator only in the direction of 
his own deepest convictions and strongest feel- 
ings. In passages where his will uttered itself he 
often rose to absolute sublimity. He was full of 
heroic self-sacrifice, and it was when urging self- 
sacrifice on others that he astonished you with 
unsurpassed emotional power. I have heard him 


talking to a company of frontier ministers in ' 


Jirst. 


threadbare clothes, pinched for the necessities of 
life, waiting to receive from his lips assignments 
to circuits which could not pay them the wages of 
farm-laborers. At such a time his exquisite per- 
sonal sympathy with their sufferings, his intense 
admiration for their devotion, and his whole- 
hearted desire to stimulate this devotion, made 
his words like flames of fire. I have seen such an 
audience sitting in weeping and breathless atten- 
tion for an hour and three-quarters by the watch, 
while he expounded to them the glories of Chris- 
tian self-sacrifice. He told me that he had once 
preached an entire year for a salary of just five 
dollars. 

He knew well-nigh everything abcut practical 
affairs; he interested himself in the smallest de- 
tails of the life of the preacher and the business 
of the churehes under his care; he impressed him- 
self upon all whom he met. For instance, he 
found me an invalid young man of twenty-one, 
already for two years a preacher, and then in 
charge of a small city church. ** You must wear 
thicker under-clothes,” he said to me over and 
over. ‘You must preach more slowly. You 
must control yourself in this regard or die. Read 
your hymns slowly—preach deliberately—make 
long pauses. A pause of deliberation is always 
impressive. It shows that you are master of 
yourself. Master yourself first. Master yourself 
Then you will be able to master your con- 
gregation.” ‘To an impetuous young man, pushed 
prematurely into such responsible and stimulating 
work, these were golden words. 

Dr. Chapman, in his eloquent panegyric, de- 
scribes Bishop Janes as appreciating the beauties 
of nature. am sure this is a mistake. He had 
the highest sense of the sublime, because he ad- 
mired every manifestation of power. He loved to 
describe the wonders of the Columbia River. He 
stood at St. Anthony’s Falls after the great 
freshet had broken down their pristine beauty, 
and declared that the falls could never have been 
so fine as these wild ruins. But he had not the 
slightest particle of love for simple beauty. By 
the shore of a lovely lake or under the Falls of 
Minnehaha he was as unappreciative as a matter- 
of-fact man could be. He smiled at the enthu- 
siasm of the rest of us as at a pardonable weakness. 

He was a typical Methodist. He was born a 
Methodist. He was keenly logical, but not at all 
philosophical. He could work with precision in 
the simple daylight of Arminian statement—the 
more abstruse speculations of Calvinism were 
foreign to him. His spirit was not poetic ; he 
had no part in the doubts and questionings of 
this age. He combatted them without having felt 
them. Fixedness was a law of his nature—having 
once received opinions, he knew how to reason 
about them and how to defend them. To doubt 
them would have been a sort of intellectual trea- 
son. This certainty in his convictions was the 
solid rock on which his executive nature planted 
itself. He never doubted that the plan of salva- 
tion was precisely as set forth in Wesley's sermons 
and amplified in Watson’s Institutes. The high- 
est energy of action and precision of aim is only 
possible to the man whose opinions are held with 
such tenacity. 

Never was iron-will tempered with more anxious 
kindness of heart. 
earth to find a way to avoid hurting a man in his 
appointment. But once convineed that a course 
was the best, he went forward with steady and 
unrelenting momentum. With the interests of 
thousands in his hands, I have known him to give 
the most eager attention to the case of an obscure 
man who was likely to be injured by the working 
of the itinerant system. 

He was all bishop. He was always bishop. Had 
he lived in ihe Middle Age he would have been 
the superior of a religious order—he would have 
made a glorious pope. Had his education been 
military he could not have failed to have reached 
the highest rank. He was old-fashioned and held 
to the’smallest prejudices tenaciously. He hated 
a mustache with a perfect hatred. He never 
quite liked theological schools. He could not 
abide foppery of any sort. And his denuncia- 
tions when they did come forth were like light- 
ening, 

He was once riding in I}linois in a carriage with 
a young minister who was talented but a dandy. 
The young man wore gloves, carried a cane, set 


He would move heaven and 


his hat on one side and smoked a cigar—things 
which he knew to be very offensive to the old- 
fashioned bishop. The bishop happened to praise 
that sweet-spirited and noble pioneer preacher, 
Barton Cartwright, whom he had heard preach 
the evening before. ‘‘Aw!” said the young min- 
ister, ** Bart Cartwright’s a bear.” Instantly 
Bishop Janes’s sharp voice took his head off with: 
**] greatly prefer a bear to a lap-dog.” 

A simple great man was Edmund 8. Janes—one 
of the greatest executive minds the country has 
produced, and one of the simplest men. He was 
as shrewd as he was guileless, as self-contained as 
he was energetic, as tender of heart as he was 
masterful—a man perfectly poised. 


THE ENHIBITION. 
ITS CHRISTIAN PAINTINGS. 
By CHARLES F. THWING. 


| F one wishes to contrast the free Elysian life 
. which a few thousand Greeks lived in the ages 
of Pericles with the struggle against the world, 
the flesh and the devil, which Christianity teaches 
is the essence of the good man’s present existence, 
he can never have a better opportunity than is now 
presented in the Art Department of the Exhibi- 
tion. Although there are no Greek pieces here, 
no copies of the friezes of the Parthenon, the 
peculiar phases of the development of Christianity 
in many countries receive full illustration. From 
our own country are various pieces, both histori- 
cal and illustrating certain types of Christian 
experience, From England come a few paintings 
dealing with scenes in Clhirrist’s life, prominent 
among which is West's Christ Blessing Little 
Children.” France sends ** Rizpah protecting the 
Bodies of her Sons from the Birds of Prey” (11. 
Sam. xxi, 10), huge and horrible; and ** The First 
Mourners,” a tender piece representing Adam and 
Eve weeping over their murdered son. Germany 
is in the main represented, as is fitting, by histori- 
cal paintings; and Belgium, as is more fitting, by 
scenes of persecution. Catholic Mexico sends 
pictures of Christs and Saints, in subject, and in 
subject only, like those of the Italian paintings of 
the later renascence; and Spain, in many in- 
stances, indicates how her political is entwined 
with her religious history. 

No artist, not even Rubens, could desire a 
scene more full of contrasts than ** Saint John in 
the Presence of Herod.” It is by the Sassos, both 
father and son, of Florence. The old tetrarch, 
hate, passion, fear, flaming in his hideous face, is 
struggling between the delights of Herodias, who 
hangs about his neck, and the pure and noble life - 
to which John with denunciation and reproof 
urges him. The terror of Herod, the passionate 
softness of Herodias, the awful composure of John 
are wonderfully contrasted.- Hanging near it is 
a picture completing the story, but of a subject 
that none but the greatest artist can execute with- 
out producing disgust in the beholder. It is ** The 
Beheading of St. John,” by Valaperta, of Milan. 
The brutal, bestial elements of the scene, how- 
ever, are eliminated; and only contentment, hope, 
satisfaction at having cried aloud and spared not, 
are expressed in the Kneeling figure and half- 
hidden face of Christ's forerunrier. Half in pity, 
half in fright the executioner stands with one hand 
on the head of his victim, and grasping with the 
other the ax which as Milton said of another 
‘*Two-handed Engine” that did work hardly less 
unjust, 

* Ready to smite but once, and smite no more ” 

Not only the Christian whose art studies are lim- 
ited to ** chromos,” but also those of the broadest 
artistic culture are struck with the excellent color- 
ing of flesh, the truth of pose, the fullness and 
exactness of detail of these two pieces. In these 
respects they are far superior to CGiiiterbock’s, 
(of Berlin), ** The Daughter of Herodias with 
the Head of John the Baptist,” which is, more- 
over, disgusting in subject and revolting in treat- 
ment. 

One of the most realistic of the many realistic 
pictures in the Belgie collection is by Slingeneyer 
of Brussels, ‘‘ A Christian Martyr in the Reign of 
Diocletian.” A young man is sleeping on a bun- 
dle of fagots in a hut in the center of the circus. 
In his hand rests a crucifix. A slave, whose face 
is as devilish as that of Mephistopheles, is opening 
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expectant for their victim. Tender, delicate, brill- 
jiant in contrast, and intensely true and real, it 
vividly calls up those reigns of certain emperors 
in which to be a Christian was worse than to 
suffer death. Opposite to it and by the same art- 
ist is another canvas, representing a scene ever 
memorable in the history of both the Protestant 
and the Catholie churches—‘* The Night of St. Bar- 
tholomew.” This, however, is as execrable as the 
‘Christian Martyr” is excellent. Lacking the 
despair that may be natural to such a scene, it is 
not ennobled by the calm bravery and determina- 
tion of a martyrdom. A man who is defending 
his wife and child looks over the wall of his house 
as if half suspecting a burglar were sealing it to 
steal his silver! 

Whoever has read Charles Kingsley’S *‘ Hypa- 
tia” looks with eagerness upon Rothermel’s 
picture representing the final scene in the tragic 
life of the woman—her being torn to pieces by the 
Christian mob at Alexandria (415). Her beauty, 
eloquence, learning, philosophical acumen, math- 
ematical works, and her cruel death, combine to 
make Hypatia the most celebrated woman in the 
thousand years between Zenobia and Berengaria, 
the queen of Richard 1. But whoever hopes to 
tind a fullness and depth of expresssion in Roth- 
ermel’s picture adequate to the subjeet, must be 
content with those weaknesses and insipidities 
which disfigure his more famous canvas of ** Ciet- 
tysburg.” Rothermel seems to be an imitator of 
the faults, but not of the excellences, of Doré. The 
former always, the latter often, is content with 
seizing the husk, the shell, of an idea, of a sub- 
ject; and in ‘** Hypatia” he has done only this. 

Although there are many religious pietures in the 
Exhibition which seem to be painted in blood, 
there are more which represent that peace, char- 
ity, and hope which Christ's religion has breathed 
into so many lives. Only those who have wept 
over the closing scenes of the first part of Faust 
should examine Dietrich’s (of Dresden) picture of 
the prison scene between Marguerite and him who 
blighted her life. Faust, his cloak falling around 
him, his face covered, his form convulsed with the 
agony of the final consciousness of his crime, stands 
the incarnation of despair. In front of, and back 
to him, kneels Marguerite: her hands elasped in 
prayer, her eyes upraised, her face shining with 
beaming light. Around are the black prison walls. 
The story of the temptation, the fall, the woe, the 
despair, the death, the forgiveness and salvation, 
which Goethe has embodied in immortal verse, 
are represented in this painted poem with an in- 
finite deal of tenderness, delicacy, and truth. All 
its hopefulness, with but little of its despair, are 
in a small canvas entitled, ‘* Easter Morn,” by 
Thiersch, of Munich. A maid sits in wearmess 
at the door of a house. Like Mary Magdalene on 
the first Easter morn, she has searched anxiously 
for her Lord, and has not found him. But as 
Christ came to Mary, so, as she sits disconsolate, 
he comes to her, his face beautiful in infinite 
peace, his hand outstretched in aid, his whole na- 
ture inviting her to rest in him. ‘** He giveth his 
beloved sleep.” 

No words more truthfully express the believer's 
sense of restfulness in Christ than ** The Shadow 
of a great Rock in a weary Land.” They unite 
truth and poetry. But whoever hopes to see this 
beautiful sentiment beautifully expressed on the 
large canvas that is dubbed with the title finds 
only a mass of tawdry insipidities. A great rock 
is there: a shadow falls by its side; a man (or a 
woman) lies within the shadow. In place of a 
desert, which would to many represent *‘a weary 
land,” is seen a patch of ocean, and in the sand of 
its shore some sort of a human being has thrown 
itself down as if in a sound sleep. Nothing in 
this eight-feet-square canvas is true; nothing is 
definite; nothing clear. ‘The sky is bad; the 
water is lead; the coloring suggests cheap litho- 
graphs. 

From Spain come two large paintings, one of 
which is Spanish in subject and treatment, the 
other English in both. ‘* The Landing of Colum- 
bus” represents the taking possession of the new 
world not only in the name of Ferdinand and 
Isabella but also in the name of Christ and the 
Virgin. In the midst of gaily-painted banners, 
flashimg swords, and uplifted crosses, Columbus 
consecrates the new world to the Chureh. To a 
Catholic the piece appeals with a sort of religious 


patriotism; but to the Protestant, ‘‘ The Landing 
of the Pilgrims,” which hangs on the same wall, 
represents the real discovery of the genius of our 
institutions. A group of men and women kneel 
on the sand, whose faces and forms indicate the 
terrible earnestness of their lives. In ‘ithe center 
stands their pastor, his face upturned, his hands 
stretched towards the sky, clasping in his right 
hand the Bible, and speaking to God without the 
aid of either pope or priest. Somber, earnest, 
Christian, the picture represents the single reason 
of the Puritans fleeing from England and the 
thorough” policy of Laud in the last years of 
James |. and during the reign of his bigoted son— 
freedom to worship God. ‘The Landing of Co- 
lumbus” is Catholicism dressed up in the gaudy 
tinselry of the world; ** The Landing of the Puri- 
tans” is the world uplifted, purified, ennobled by 
Christianity. 


A LAMP TO THY FEET AND A LIGHT 
TO THY PATH. 


By Mary Lowe DICKINSON. 


LAMP to thy feet— not a splendor 
Lighting the hills afar; 
Not radiance—solemn and tender 
Of moonlight, or glimmer of star. 
All around may be shrouded in shadow 
And dimness and mist of the night, 
but be it o'er mountain or meadow 
Before us the path shall be light. 


Not light with the glow of the morning 
Flooded with sunshine sweet ? 

Not e’en the faint gleam of the dawning? 
Nay, only a lamp to the feet! 

If all the long road stretched in whiteness, 
And wide fields smiled to the day, 

Should we move swiftly on in the brightness, 
Ur linger and dream by the way? 


He knoweth, who, guiding the stranger 
Sufely in darkness and light, 

lias hidden the glory and danger 
Alike from our wandering sight. 

He knoweth, who, walketh before us, 
Bearing the glimmering lamp, 

How somber the shade that hangs o'er us, 
How we shiver and shrink in the damp. 


For His locks are wet with the night-dews, 
His feet are bleeding and torn, 
As, wearying under our burden, 
He treads in our pathway the thorn. 
Though bis lamp light one step, and one only, 
There's the mark of His foot in the sod, 
Though the way be thorny and lonely, 
It ends in the bosom of God. 


THE CONVERSION OF SIMON MAGUNS. 
By Rev. Howarp Crosby, D. D. 


( YONVERSION is a relativeterm. It is applied 
/ in Seripture to a godly man’s reception of a 
higher experience, as in Luke xvii. 32, where 
Simon Peter, who was undoubtedly a godly man 
long before, is thus addressed by our Lord. 
‘* When thou art converted, strengthen thy breth- 
ren.” Yet the general use of the word, whether 
representing the Gireek or éxtérpémerr, 
has regard to a turning from the vanities of the 
world to serve the true God—the change from a 
lost to asaved condition, so that the a woAAduevos 
(the lost) becomes a 6@Zouevos (saved), (1 Cor. 
i. 18). If we use the word in this, its ordinary 
sense, we cannot, of course, call the change which 
took place in Simon Magus a conversion. Yet 
there was a change. He became a believer, Acts 
viii. 13. This brings us to another word that has 
a relative use. Generally referring to a saving 
belief, a life trust of the heart in the Lord, it yet 
here and in John viii. 31 (comp. ver. 37) has a far 
lower application. All conversion is the action 
of belief. Simon Magus’s belief was of a very low 
order, and his conversion matched his belief. 
He believed that Philip wrought miracles, and 
his conversion was his quitting his independent 
necromancy and joining himself to Philip as the 
greater wonder-worker. He changed his course 
of life in the eyes of the Samaritans. He had 
formerly been a leader; now he became a fol- 
lower. He humbled himself considerably. ‘* The 
great power of God,” as the Samaritans styled 
him, was enrolled as a disciple of Philip. His 
conversion went as far as his belief. He had im- 
plicit trust in Philip’s power to work miracles, 
and his conversion corresponded to that trust. 
The contents of a man’s belief is thus the measure 
of his conversion. 

When God presents himself in Christ to a soul, 
the belief on the soul's part is impossible except 


as the relation of Saviour arfd sinner is recog- 
nized. God in Christ has no other form toward 
the soul. The nature of this relation makes 
necessary the features of the process of conversion 
seen in Paul’s case, to wit, the recognition of a 
personal call from God, the bewildered seeking, 
the revelation of sin and the yielding of the will 
and affections to the Lord. Conscience is active 
in the whole process, not because conscience is 
necessarily active in every belief and conversion, 
but in that belief and conversion where the sin- 
ning soul and the sinning soul’s Saviour are 
brought into contact. In Paul's conversion the 
belief was the yielding of his will and heart to 
his Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and his con- 
version was commensurate with this belief—a 
change from a human to a divine life, that is, 
from a life guided by self to a life guided by God. 

In Simon Magus all the features of Paul’s case 
are wanting. Conscience is wholly inactive. 
Mere curiosity and greed are active. There is no 
recognition of a personal call from God, but only 
from Philip. There is no perturbation and in- 
quiry, for they owe their existence to the sense of 
a divine movement. There is no revelation of 
sin, but only the appearance of a new field of 
selfishness. And of course, with such antecedents, 
there is no yielding to the Lord. Peter's words 
to Simon, after the latter’s attempt to become a 
prime magician and magician-maker by purchase 
from the apostle, leave us in no doubt of his 
spiritual condition: ‘* Thou hast neither part nor 
lot in this matter: for thy heart is not right in the 
sight of God—thou art in the gall of bitterness 
and in the bond of iniquity.” The man had de- 
ceived Philip and was aeccrdingly baptized. He 
had also probably deceived himself. 

The conversions of Paul and of Simon Magus are 
types, universally applicable, of the true and the 
false discipleships in the nominal church of Christ. 
There are belief and conversion in each case, but 
in one the belief and conversion concern the inner 
life and its relations to God, while in the other 
the belief and conversion lie only in the region 
of the selfish and superficial life. 

If the word ‘‘Simony” (for which we are in- 
debted to the Samaritan magician) represented 
not only the outward act of attempting to buy an 
apostleship’s power, but also the principle and 
spirit of the attempted purchase, it would rightly 
apply to every one who enters the Christian 
church without a renewed heart, for in each such 
case the man is sailing under false colors exactly 
after Simon’s fashion. His belief is not in the 
personal Jesus, but in the church’s power to bene- 
fit him in some way or other, and his conversion 
goes as far as his faith, He may change conspicu- 
ously his conduct and break off many bad habits, 
but his motive renders the change valueless from 
a divine standpoint. Where the heart is not right 
with God, the gall of bitterness and bond of 
iniquity are present, however unpereceived by the 
victim. 

The whole emphasis, we see, is in this rightness 
of the heart with or ‘‘in the sight of” (éy@zror 
Heb. ‘al p’né) God. Rightness of heart (the pdiaxa 
ecvdcca of the Greek) is opposed to crookedness. 
The word has its usual reference to a path or 
street (see Matt. iii., 5; Luke iii., 5; Acts ix., 11, 
xiii., 10; 2 Pet. ii., 15). The crooked heart is 
governed by expediency. Hence its turning, ac- 
cording to circumstances. The straight or right 
heart before God, having God as its goal, turns 
not to the baits of selfislness on either side, but 
follows the divine guidance throughout. Saul of 
Tarsus, when he heard God's voice, gave up self. 
Simon Magus, when he heard God’s voice (speak- 
ing through Philip), magnified self. The one in- 
terpreted God's call aright, as a call to God and 
holiness. The other interpreted God's call as a 
eall to carnal power and earthly riches. The 
straight heart of Saul made a straight life. The 
crooked heart of Simon made a crooked life. A 
conversion unto God cannot be hid. Saints and 
sinners each have their visible fruits, and by their 
fruits they are known. 


What, then, is the conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter? Simply this: that a saving conversion is 
marked by signs that cannot fail, first to the con- 
vert, in that he looks to God and seeks to do His 
will, and then to others, in that they see a life 
shorn, more or less, of its selfishness, which is the 
result of sanctification only. Pauls and Simons 
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need not to be confounded together. Philip may 
be deceived for a moment, but Peter will come 
and take off the mask of the pretender. 


DANIEL QUORM’S CLASS-MEETING: 

- RUSTIN’ him where we cannot trace him.” 
Thus Widow Pascoe had finished her com- 
plaining and doleful statement. 

She had picked out all the mysteries and per- 
plexities of her lot. She had sighed, with a sigh 
that spoke volumes, over a list of her troubles 
and trials. She had gone through a very lengthy 
and dismal catalogue of the ills of the past and 
fears of the future. She had languidly shut her 
eyes, as if by way of adding to that darkness 
which was to her the emblem of true religion, and 
had shaken her head very solemnly over her sad 
forebodings. As to love, and joy, and deliver- 
ance, she bad not a word from beginning to end. 
Of Him who always ‘‘causeth us to triumph,” 
through whom we are **more than conquerors,” 
there was just one word at the last: in a tone of 
despair she wound up by saying she hoped she 
should trust him where she could not trace him. 
Then her mouth returned to its sour propriety, 
drawn down at the corners and tucked in under 
the folds that kept it in its place. 

Poor Dante! ! More than once he had rushed 
at this sentence, and hacked and hewed it till he 
hoped it was past recovery; but here it was, grow- 
ing luxuriant as ever in the garden, or rather in 
the grave-yard, of Widow Pascoe’s soul. Again 
Dan’el gathered his strength to demolish it. Yet 
it was with much tenderness, and almost sadness, 
that he began— 

‘Trust him where? Trust him where you can- 
not trace him! Why, of course, of course: you 
know you can't trust him anywhere else. You 
didn’t mean any harm, I know. Folks mostly 
never do; but they do it for all that. One way 
not to do any harm is not to say any harm. If 
we thought more about what we said, we shouldn't 
do so much harm by a good deal. 

“Trust him where you cannot trace him! 
Why, he’s a very poor creature among us that 
you can't say that much of. If you haven't got 
any confidence in a man, you can't say much 
worse of him than this—*I'll trust him as far as I 
ean see.’ The other day a neighbor of mine was 
a bit hard up, and he came in to my place and 
told me of it. Well, | knew that he was a good 
kind of aman, sol let him have a sovereign. I 
gave him the money and away he went. Now 
suppose that as soon as he had turned his back I 
began to think about my money. Come, I say to 
myself, I'll trust him where I cannot trace him: 
but where I can trace him, what should I trust 
him for? Solslip out after him. He goes down 
the road, and I am at his heels: he turns in over 
the fields, and I am after him: he goes up the 
lane, and I keep my eye upon him; and then he 
turns into his house, and shuts the door. SoI sit 
down on the doorstep, and console myself with 
the saying, * Well, I can’t trace him any further, 
so now I must trust him.’ There I sit for hours 
trustin’ him. By and by he comes out and finds 
me there. 

‘“** Why, Dan’el, what are you a-doin’ of here 7 
says he. 

*** QO,’ says I, quite coolly, ‘trustin’ thee, neigh- 
bor, trustin’ thee where I cannot trace thee.’ 

‘* Now wouldn't he get very angry, and ery out, 
‘Is that what you call trustin’ me ! a-followin’ me 
about in that fashion ‘ Here, take the sovereign 
back again. I can starve, but I can’t be doubted 
and suspected.’ 

* Why, it’s about as bad as you can serve any- 
body, only to trust "em because you cannot trace 
them. And to hope for grace to treat our lovin’ 
Father like that! You didn’t mean it, I'm sure. 
Bless his holy Name; it hurts me somehow to 
think anything like that about my blessed Father, 
and much more to hear people keep sayin’ it. 

“Trustin’ him where we cannot trace him! 
Why, it be a poor kind o’ trust that only trusts 
because it’s blind, and not because it’s got any 
faith in them that lead it; to go on wonderin’ and 
doubtin’ and fearin’, a-reaching out the hand, and 
a-feelin’ with the foot, asif them that lead haven't 
a bit more eyesight than the blind man himself. 


From Daniel Quorm and His Religious Notions. New York: 
Nelson & Phillips. 


When I was a little lad I remember once I'd gone 
up to spend the day with my grandmother. 
About sunset, when I ought to be goin’ home, 
there came a tremendous thunderstorm, and the 
rain came down in torrents. Of course I couldn't 
start when it was like that, so my old grandmother 
said, ‘Dan’el, my lad, however wilt thee get 
home ? And just as she was talkin, in came my 
father, drippin’ wet. He had on a great, long 
blue cloak, like they used to wear in those times. 
So when we started to come away he said, *‘ Now, 
Dan’el, come in under here; and he put me inside 
the long cloak. I got in under there, and took 
hold of his hand, and away we went. It was 
pitch dark in there, o’ course, and outside | could 
hear the thunder crashin’ about among the hills, 
and every now and then I took hold of his hand 
tighter, for somehow I could see the blaze o’ the 
lightnin’ right in under the cloak, I went splash- 
in’ on through the puddles and the mud, all right 
because I'd got hold of tiis hand. Now shouldn't 
I have been a little stupid if I'd kept a-sayin’, ‘1 
don’t know where I’m goin’ to, and I can’t tell 
where I am, and I can't see the way, and_ it’s very 
dark, and I must trust my father where 1 cannot 
trace him.’ 

‘*Why, I didn’t grumble at the darkness; it 
would be like grumblin’ at my father’s cloak that 
wrapped me from the storm. I knew that he 
knew the way right enough. He looked out, and 
managed to see the road somehow. And at last 
we stopped at our door; and they flung back the 
cloak, and there | was in front o’ the blazin’ fire, 
with mother gettin’ us all sorts o’ dry things, and 
the supper waitin’, and all lookin’ such a welcome 
—like only a lad’s mother can give him. Of 
course he led me home: where else should he led 
me to? An’ seemin’ to me that be just the way it 
ought to be with our heavenly Father.” 

‘*Under the very shadow o’ his wing, dear 
leader. He do love to cover us with his feathers, 
bless him,” said old Frankey fervently. 

‘*Under his wing, my dear Frankey. And in 
there we don’t mind the dark a bit. Come Cap'n 
Joe, thou hast been thinkin’ over it a bit, an’ we 
must have a word from thee.” 

‘**Well, friend,” said young Cap'n Joe in his 
brave, outspoken manner and with his ringing 
bass voice, iike some sturdy David giving testi- 
mony after an old silver-haired Samuel, ‘I've 
been reminded of two or three things while I've 
been listenin’ to night. Ive been th.nkin’ bow 
much people lose by trying to trace the Lord in- 
stead of trusting him. The other day I was on 
the other side of Redburn, and | overtook a man 
who wanted to know the way. I told him I was 
going in sight of the place, and would show him 
the nearest path to it. We turned off the high- 
road through the wood and overthe downs. The 
day was beautiful, and as we came along under 
the trees I thought 1 had never seen any thing 
more lovely—the sun coming in through the 
leaves here and there on the branches and trunks 
of the trees, and lighting up the flowers, and the 
birds singing all about us, and the rabbits kept 
running across the mossy path. But that man 
didn't see a bit of it; not a bit. The path went 
winding along, and he kept putting his head first 
on this side and then on that to see it, and when 
the trees seemed to block it in, he stopped and 
said quite timidly, ‘I'm afraid we're wrong; the 
pathway ends here.’ I laughed at his foolishness. 
‘Why, I’ve been along here many times’, I said. 
‘You needn't be distressed.’ But he was as ner- 
vous as ever. Then we left the wood and came 
out on the downs. And when we-came to the top 
I stayed to look away over the furze and the old 
granite rocks tothe sea. ‘ There’s Saint Michael's 
Mount,’ I said, pointing away in the distance. 
‘Isn’t this a fine view?) But he looked about quite 
timidly and said, ‘I hope we are right.’ 

‘‘It might cure us to think what a set of ig- 
norant creatures we are, and what mistakes we 
keep making when we think we can trace him— 
mistakes that I reckon will be almost enough to 
spoil heaven itself when we wake up and find out 
how we've wronged our blessed Father. There 
was Jacob, he tried his hand at tracing the Lord, 
and a mess he made of it, making himself and 
every body else miserable for half a life-time; 
going away now and then to the secret place where 
he kept the coat of many colors; taking it out all 
stained with faded marks of blood ; going over 


the story again, shaking his head and saying 
bitterly, ‘ Doubtless some evil beast hath devoured 
him. Ill go sorrowing down to my grave.’ And 
the old man goes in and out refusing to be com- 
forted, tearing the wound open again when it did 
begin to heal, and loving to have it festering. 
And there all the time his Father in heaven was 
preparing to feed them all, and keep them alive in 
time of famine. If Jacob was like me, I know 
he’d feel dreadfully ashamed of himself when he 
got down to the land of Goshen and found his son 
there, the great man of the land, and he would go 
grieving then that he had gone grumbling before. 

‘That is what comes of tracing the Lord, and it 
must always be so, I think, for we see only one 
side of it—ze can't see the Lord's side. Here's 
the coat we wanted to wrap Joseph in—right 
before our eye; but we don’t see the fine linen and 
the royal robes that are being woven down yonder 
in Egypt. Here’s the empty chair and the place 
where he used to sit, but we can’t see the throne 
that God is leading him up to. It is so with all 
that God takes away. Our eyes are upon our 
lost, and we think of what is gone, but we don’t 
see that God has taken them away only to enrich 
them,and enrobe them with majesty and splendor, 
and one day to give them back to us exalted and 
enriched as kings and priests. We can’t afford to 
go tracing the Lord; we make such bungling 
work of it. 

** Besides, when we go tracing him, there’s one 
thing we never see, and that makes all the differ- 
ence in the world : we never see the special grace 
that our good Lord will give for special seasons. 
Seems to me that these people that are always 
wondering what they'll do if such and such things 
happen, want to have the grace nov for all their 
life-time. The children of this world are wiser 
than the children of light, in this, too, as in a 
good many other things.” 

that be true,” interrupted Dan’el some- 
what fiercely, with a look as if the little eye had 
shot out a lightning flash, and this was the at- 
tendant thunder. ‘‘Men never are such fools 
anywhere as they be in religion.” 

Cap'n Joe continued, ** For folks to keep on won- 
dering what they'll do in the future is just as if 
you were to meet a man going to work with a sack 
of flour on his back, and a piece of meat, anda 
bundle of clothes. * You know,’ he says, ‘1 shall 
be hungry in three months’ time, and I shall want 
food and clothes then, so I carry it all with me.’ 
Now nobody was ever mazed enough to do that. 
The man just takes his day’s dinner with him, and 


goes to his day’s work; and he believes that where. 


to-day’s meal came from, to-morrow’s will, too. 
And that is what we want. The Lord gives us 
one day’s grace for one day’s need; and to-mor- 
row’s supply will come out of the same fullness, 
and what more can any body want!” 

Dan’el finished the talk of the evening. 

** Well, friends, ‘tis a pity that the time be gone: 
but I must tell’e a little story I heard the other 
day. Cap’n Joe been talkin’ about temptations, 
Why, however we can listen to the devil when he 
do come round temptin’ of us to doubt our Father's 
love and care is wonderful. It be such impudence 
—such down-right, brazen-faced impudence.” 

' “* Just like him though, my dear leader,” put in 
Frankey. 

‘* But I was goin’ to tell the story that I heard 
from dear old Billy Bray. He was preachin’ 
about temptations, and this is what he said :— 

‘*Friends, last week I was a-diggin’ up my 
‘taturs. It was a poor yield, sure ‘nough; there 
was hardly a sound one in the lot. An’ while I 


was a-diggin’ the devil come to me, and he says,_ 


‘Billy, do you think your Father do love you? 

‘**] should reckon he do,’ I says. 

*** Well, I don’t’, says the old tempter in a 
minute. If ld thought about it I shouldn’t ha’ 
listened to him, for his ’pinions ben’t worth the 
leastest bit o’ notice. ‘I don't,’ says he, ‘and I 
tell ‘ee what for: if your Father loved you, Billy 
Bray, he’d give you a pretty yield o’ taturs; so 
much as ever you do want, and ever so many of 
em’, and every one of ’em as big as your fist. For 
it ben’t no trouble for your Father to doany thing; 
and he could just as easy give you plenty as not. 
An if he loved you he would, too.’ . 

‘*Of course I wasn’t goin’ to let him talk o’ my 
Father like that, so I turned round ‘pon him: 
‘Pray, sir,’ says 1, ‘who may you happen to be, 
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comin’ to me a-talkin’ like this here? If I ben't 

mistaken, I know you, sir, and I know my 

Father, too. And to think o’ your comin’ a-sayin’ 

he don’t love me! Why I’ve got your written 

character home to my house, and it do say, sir), 
that you be a liar from the beginnin’.. An’ I'm’ 
sorry to add that I used to have a personal 

acquaintance with you some years sinee, and I 

served you faithful as ever any poor wretch could; 

and all you gave me was nothing but rags to my 

back, and a wretched home, and an achin’ head— 

an’ no taturs—and the fear o’ hell-fire to finish up 
with. And here's my dear Father in heaven. I've 
been a poor servant of his, off and on, for thirty 

years, And he’s given me a clean heart, and a 
soul full o’ joy, and a lovely suit o' white as ‘Il 
never wear out; and he says that he will make a 
king of me before he ’ve done, and that he'll take 
me home to his palace to reign with him for ever 
and ever. And now you come up here a-talkin’ 
like that.’ 

‘* Bless 'e my dear friends, he went off in a min- 
ute, like as if he'd been shot—I do wish he had— 
and he never had the manners to say good 
mornin’.” 

A hearty laugh followed Dan’el’s story. Even 
Widow Pascoe bad to twitch her mouth into its 
propriety. 


AN INCIDENT. 
By Rev. Joun 8. C. ABBOTT. 

N the year 1830 I was ordained pastor of the 

Central Church in Worcester, Mass. A young 
man, about nineteen years of age, by the name of 
Nahum Gale, united with the church. There was 
something in his appearance which would, at 
once, attract attention. He was a journeyman 
carpenter, tall, graceful and with a handsome 
countenance, bespeaking frankness, modesty and 
high intelligence. He could not go to a lady’s 
parlor to do any little job without her remarking, 
‘* What a pleasant young man he is.” 

I was particularly interested in his appearance 
at our conference meetings. He was so modest 
and retiring that all were drawn toward him and 
loved to hear him speak. His voice was musical, 
his trains of thought cheerful and pleasing. 
When he did speak, he had always something 
definite to say. 

I was at that time deeply impressed with the 
conviction that we had too many ministers, and 
what was needed was higher qualification in the 
ministry rather than increasing numbers. The 
usual argument was, ‘‘ There are twelve hundred 
million inhabitants in the world, and only a few 
hundred Congregational ministers. Therefore it 
is the duty of every young man who becomes a 
Christian to study for the ministry.” 

It is said that one of the pastors of a Boston 
church, once, by a slip of the tongue, prayed that 
God would provide ‘‘ destitute pastors with vacant 
churches.” 

But I have often offered that prayer in serious, 
tearful earnestness. Unemployed ministers in 
search of parishes were almost as common as 
tramps are now. Often have I sat until mid- 
night, listening to the tragic story of some poor 
brother who was in poverty, in debt, with a wife 
and two or three little children, all hungry and 
threadbare, and he without employment, and 
with but the faintest probability of obtaining any. 
He had struggled to get an education. He was a 
good man, without any special energies, and 
without anything in person, voice, manner, or 
thought to captivate. There was n> church will- 
ing to give him a call. I often hear the ‘‘ ever- 
lasting candidate” spoken of contemptuously. 
The words are to me dagger thrusts. As I write 
this, my spirit is saddened with the memory of 
unemployed ministers, humiliated, starving, and 
in despair. 

Thus influenced, I had no heart to urge the 
young converts in my chureh, of which there 
were many, to hurry into the ministry. I thought 
my lovable and attractive young friend an ex- 
ception. One evening, by my invitation, he came 
to my study and we talked the matter over. It 
was new to him. The greatness of the change 
thus contemplated in his life overawed his spirit. 
He listened, trembled, and said but little. Two 
years in the Academy, four in College, three in 
the Theological Seminary! How could he enter 
upon such an enterprise without means? And 
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then, again, should he sueceed, and then find that 
there was no-church willing to invite him to its 
pastorate, how humiliating and dreadful! 

In the sublimity of a brilliant night Nahum 
walked down the hill from the little brick house 
on Lineoln Street, where I then resided, probably 
to a sleepless pillow. The next morning I called 
upon Hon. Daniel Waldo and Parley Goddard, 
both men of sound judgment, and ready for every 
good work. They assured me that there could be 
no difficulty whatever in raising in our wealthy 
church all the money needful to meet his bills. 
Nahum laid aside the saw and plane and went to 
the Academy. This was forty years ago. I have 
never seen my young friend since. He passed 
through the Academy, the College and the Theo- 
logical Seminary, making friends at every step. 
He graduated, an accomplished gentleman, a 
scholar of high standing, a warm-hearted Chris- 
tian, and a man of more than ordinary mark, 
both as a rhetorician and an orator. 

Such a man could find no diffieulty in obtaining 
employment. Asa lecturer, an author, a preach- 
er, he has won affection and esteem. Last week 
there was announced the death of Rev. Nahum 
Gale, D. D., of Lee, Massachusetts. For many 
years he had oecupied one of the most important 
pulpits in Berkshire County. His ministry was 
an eminent success. 

At his death he had nearly finished his three 
score years and ten. I can not conceive of Nahum 
asan aged patriarchal man. Before my mind’s 
eye he ever rises as the blooming beautiful youth 
of nineteen. But his life has been a glorious and 
a successful warfare. There are probably large 
numbers in Heaven who will gather around him 
in love as their spiritual father. This is a case in 
which, as the event has proved, it was wise for a 
young man to lay aside mechanic tools and enter 
upon the toil and peril of obtaining an education. 
This is the sunny side. But, alas! there is a shady 
side. Let every young man who thinks of study- 
ing for the ministry ‘‘examine himself.” Many 
have, without due reflection, taken this step, and 
it has proved a life-long sorrow. 


THE LORDS TABLE, 


By Rev. SAMUEL SCOVILLE. 


FTEN, as we gather in our prayer and con- 
ference meeting, the conductor, instead of 
reading, calls upon the brethren to repeat pas- 
sages of Scripture from memory, selecting espe- 
cially those verses that they have found most 
helpful to them. They are not asked to rise; 
speaking in a plain voice their words readily 
reach the ear of the leader, and then, if necessary, 
he repeats them for the benefit of those who have 
not heard, perhaps with a word of explanation or 
application. A little encouragement is needed at 
first, but soon the tried and true words begin to 
come up from all parts of the room, sometimes 
accompanied with testimony to their trustworthi- 
ness. 
One repeats, ‘‘And we know that all things 
work together for good to them that love God,” 
and tells us how he has learned that the ‘‘all 
things” inelude his mistakes as well as his losses 
and afflictions, and now, from learning this, one 
ground of great disquietude and discouragement 
has been removed. 

Another one says, ‘‘ Give us this day our daily 
bread,” and tells us how, after years of fears and 
hopelessness, he gained the victory by learning 
what that passage meant, to trust God day by day, 
to seek for strength enough for to-day’s work and 
duty, trusting the to-morrow with Him. 

Another gives us the passage by which Luther 
was brought out of bondage and led into his great 
work, ‘‘The just shall live by faith,” and relates 
the experience which tested and fortified his own 
faith. 

Another one has had abundant reason for re- 
joicing, and she gives expression to it by the voice 
of the Psalmist, ‘‘I will bless the Lord at all 
times. His praise shall continually be in my 
mouth.” 

And so the contributions come in from the Word 
of God, laden and enriched by human experiences, 
and the Lord’s Table of His Word has been spread 
and we have partaken of it, and been fed indeed. 

From repeating passages of Scripture we often 
begin to speak of God’s goodness in leading us, of 


the strange and mysterious happenings which 
have come to us by the way, and which have been 
so rich in blessing. The chance, as it seemed to 
one, by which he was led into the prayer-meeting 
where he was converted; the accident which 
brought another under the influence of a Chris- 
tian friend, which put a book into the hand of a 
third—all these are related; and we are sitting 
down at the table of Giod’s providence, and as we 
eat our confidence in His guiding and upholding 
is strengthened, and we feast upon his goodness 
and loving kindness to us. 

Even while we are giving passage and experi- 
ence, and recounting the ways of God’s merey to 
us, we are conscious of a higher and better influ- 
ence, and we have meat to eat that all know not 
of. Christ is with us, giving himself to our 
hearts, and we are eating the true manna that 
came down from heaven, and drinking of that 
fountain of living waters that is within us, spring- 
ing up into everlasting life. 

This word, and providing care, and ioving 
presence of God with us, we call the Lord’s Table, 
spread for us and for all who will partake. Its 
voice is ‘*‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye 
to the waters, aud he that hath no money, come 
ye, buy and eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk 
without money, and without price.” It is the 
table at which the prophets fed when they waited 
on the Lord and renewed their stgength; where 
the apostle had his faith so strengthened that he 
was persuaded that not any state nor condition 
nor any created thing should be able to separate 
him from the love of God which was in Christ 
Jesus his Lord. And Christians through all ages 
have fed here and grown up to be strong men and 
women in Christ Jesus. 
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SAINT ISADORE. 
By SARAH D. CLARK, 


HEN the Spring's fair cheek was turning 
Swarthy with the Summer's heat, 
With the blossoms redder burning 
Through the gay Alcala street ; 
Where in olden days of conquest 
On his war-horse rode the Cid, 
Swept in state the yearly pageant 
Through the city of Madrid. 


Banners streaming, rare and costly, 
From the ancient silken looms 
Of the old town of Ligonia, 
Hid amid the mountain glooma. 
Gorgeous stoles, with lights and crosses, | 
Priests and holy friars bore 
Through the great and royal city 
For its patron, Isadore. 


Santiago, Alcantara, 
All their blazoned emblems bring, 
* 'Broidered ribbons, blue and silver, 
With the cypher of the king: 
Where the limpid streanis are falling 
From the fountain’s marble throata, 
Past the garden of Latona 
On the gay procession floats. 


Isadore was but a peasant, 
Simple-hearted, true of faith, 
Yet escaped not words of slander, 
So the ancient legend saith, 

For each morning kneeling lowly 
At the holy sacrament, 

Later than his gay companions 
To the fleld of toil he went. 


Wide and deep were all the furrows. 
Plenteously the harvest bore, 

Nor did blight or mildew gather 
In the field of Isadore; 

Yet his master, warned and jealous, | 
Watched to see the peasant pass a 

From the church of Lidefonso, 
Coming from the early mass. 


Swiftly o’er the waiting plowshare 
Bowed the simple peasant’s head, 
W hile his master in amazement 
Saw a second plowshare sped: 
Two white oxen through the pasture 
Cut the furrows deep and wide 
By an angel urged and guided 
In the slant rays by his side. 


Many a Spanish tale and legend 
Sings the glory of Castile, 
Of Herrara, of Mendoza, 
And Toledo's blades of steel; 
While the songs of Farinelli 
Float like clear and silver bells, 
And the soldier bard Cervantes 
Many a famous story teLs. 


Yet this legend, old and simple, 
Shines from out that storied gloom, 
Like the beautiful Gordonia, 
Never out of bud and bloom: 
For the heart holds dear and sacred 
Many a lowly peasant’s tale 
Of those lives of humble duty 
That with heavenly might prevail, 
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done, and he was caught away by the Spirit of 
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PHILIP AND THE ETHIOPIAN, 
Oct. 20.—Acta viii. 26-40. 

“He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved.""—MARK 
xvi., 16. 

HERE is no more striking illustration of the 
simplicity of primitive Christianity than is 
afforded by the story of Philip and the eunuch. 

In the East, as a protection against the univer- 
sal sensuality of its debased society, the most inti- 
mate and confidential offices of the royal courts 
were frequently, if not usually, reserved for those 
who had been deprived of their virility. Such an 
officer of a Gentile queen, the sovereign of Ethio- 
pia, had become acquainted with the worship of 
the true (iod, perhaps through the ministrations 
of some of the emigrant Jews; for the dispersion 
of that people had already long since really com- 
menced. He had gone up to Jerusalem, perhaps 
to learn more of the religion which he had, with- 
out full comprehension, embraced, but of which 
he knew enough to recognize its immense superi- 
ority to the fetish worship of his native land. 
His visit was over, and he was returning home in 
his chariot. He had procured a copy of the Old 
Testament, and as he rode along was reading it, 
probably aloud, for it is the custom of Orientals 
to read audfbly even when alone, and Philip, 
drawing near, heard him read,” and recognized 
the passage. That he was perplexed by the enig- 
matical utterances of the prophet is evident from 
the incident which followed. 

While in this perplexity, seeing, as it were, in 
the Word a glimmer that betokened a brighter, 
clearer light within, an interpreter was divinely 
provided for him. Among the seven deacons who 
had been appointed to distribute the charities of 
the church at Jerusalem was one Philip. There 
is nothing to indicate that he had ever been or- 
dained either to preach or to administer the sac- 
raments of the church: and, curiously, there is 
nothing to indicate that he ever devoted himself 
to the seemingly proper duties of his office, the 
ministration of church charities. We only know 
of his appointment as deacon; we only know of 
his 7rork as an evangelist. The notion that an 
ecclesiastical appointment is necessary for either 
the ministry of the Word or of the sacraments 
is of post-Apostolic origin. What he had taken 
for an angelic message, communicated perbaps in 
a dream, Jiad sent him down to a desert road lead- 
ing to Gaza; and, though unable to comprehend 
the reason for the message, which summoned him 
from useful work in Samaria to useless solitude in 
Southern Palestine, he had obeyed, nothing doubt- 
ing. Seeing this Ethiopian reading a roll,in his 
chariot, an inward intimation suggested to him to 
go and seek here an opportunity of Christian ser- 
vice: In the language of the sacred narrative. 
the Spirit said unto Philip, ‘Go near, and join 
thyself to this chariot.” There is no reason 
why we should not understand this to be literally 
true; and none, either, why we should suppose 
that the Spirit spoke other than by one of those 
inward impulses to duty which so often speak to 
us, and which we so often disregard. 

Philip neither disregarded nor questioned: ran 
to the chariot; heard the eunuch reading: detected 
the book and the passage; and, without ceremo- 
ny, broke in upon the reader with the question, 
**Understandest thou what thou readest *”’ The 
eunuch’s reply showed how little be comprehend- 
ed the true genius of Judaism as a prophetic and 
preparatory system. The truth that there is one 
true and only God, invisible, spiritual, supreme, 
probably constituted all, or nearly all, his simple 
creed. The words of the prophet stirred his heart. 
yet he comprehended them not. In them he dim- 
ly discerned the promise of peace and pardon for 
another's sake ; but who that other was he knew 
not. “Of whom speaketh the prophet thus?” 
said he: ‘‘of himself or of some other man *” 
Philip entered straightway the opened door, told 
him the story of Jesus, interpreted the prophecy 
by its fulfillment. Ashe told the story of the cross, 
the eunuch’s hungry heart received it: when he 
reached the divine commission, ‘* Go teach all na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Ghost,” the eunuch longed 
to do something to show his acceptance of the 
Saviour and his salvation. Water by the road- 
side was at hand. The eunuch broke in on the 
discourse. ‘‘See, water,” said he; ‘‘ what doth 
hinder me to be baptized ?” 

Nothing. Philip imposed absolutely no con- 
dition. The eunuch’s wish was all that was 


the Lord: and the eunuch went on, to preach in 
his native land the gospel which he had received 
by the wayside. 

We need not, perhaps, dwell upon the fact that 
this Ethiopian belonged to a hated and despised 
race, and to a class forbidden by the Mosaic law 
from entering the congregation of the Lord (Deut. 
xxiii. 1). And yet fifteen years ago, in my own 
congregation in a Western city, I aroused no little 
stir, and received no little kindly and courteous 
admonition and counsel, because I consented in a 
time of revival to preach the gospel to a congre- 
gation of blacks; nor has this prejudice wholly 
departed even from Northern towns and cities 
yet. But, quite apart from this unchristian prej- 
udice, it is reasonably certain that no modern 
ehburch would recommend aman so little instructed 
to make a profession of religion, and few modern 
cburches would be inclined to recognize a profes- 
sion if it were made in so informal a manner. 

When a convert comes before us desirous to 
profess his faith in Christ we submit to his con- 
sideration a creed of more or less formidable pro- 
portions; if he accepts that, we inquire into the 
history of his conversion and the inward evidences 
of his piety ; if his creed and his *‘ experience” are 
both satisfactory we then appoint a day and a 
place for a public profession of his religious faith 
and experience, before a congregation purposely 
gathered to witness it. A profession in a ‘‘ desert 
place,” with no other witness than the preacher, 
and he not an ordained clergyman, made by one 
who half an hour before had not so much as heard 
that there was a person named Jesus, or an atone- 
ment provided for sin, and who was still ignorant 
of all theological lore, who could not tell whether 
he was a Calvinist or an Arminian, a Baptist ora 
Pedo-Baptist, an Episcopalian or a Congregation- 
alist, would be a species of ecclesiastical laxity 
which would hardly be tolerated by those most 
indifferent to rites and forms in our evangelical 
churches. 

We have, perhaps, a right to affix especial condi- 
tions to admission to special churches. There is, 
perhaps, a reason why, in our more thoroughly 
organized age, there should bea special regard paid 
both to creeds and to rituals, which was unneces- 
sary in the apostolic times. These are questions 
which Ido not here discuss. But weclearly have no 
right to hedge Christ about with conditions which 
are notof hisimposing. Wecannot be tooexplicit 
in teaching that the doors to our churches are 
much narrower than the door into his kingdom. 
The only condition of coming to Christ is—to 
come. If the heart desires him as a Saviour from 
sin, and if it desires to express its allegiance to 
him, that isenough. No theological knowledge, 
and no emotive experience is required, before the 
soul ean roll off on him its sin-burden; and no 
great congregation need be gathered, before it 
ean bear true and acceptable witness to its new 
purpose and its new life. 

The Golden Text I would have chosen for this 
lesson would have been, ** What doth hinder me 
to be baptized” And I would have every minis- 
terand church ask the question, Is the hinderance 
in conditions which we have erected ’ and every 
individual soul, out of Christ, ask itself the ques- 
tion, ls not the hinderance in my own indiffer- 
ent or unwilling heart ” 


NOTES. 
There is considerable difficulty about the correct in- 
terpretation of the passage in Isaiah read by the 
eunuch. I understand the phase “his judgment,” to 
mean the judgment against him who stood in the sin- 
ner’s stead; who, though he knew vo siv, was made 
sion for us;2 Cor. v., 21), and in whom God condemned 
sin (Rom. viii., 3), laying on bim the transgression of 
us all ({[saiab liii., 4,5). This judgment against himself 
as the representative of the race, Jesus Christ took 
away by his voluntary humiliation (Phil. ii., 7,8). The 
phrase ** who shall declare his generation” I regard as 
equivalent to “who will care to bestow thought on 
a career so prematurely cut sbort.”” Though tue 
Greek word bere rendered, generation, has nowhere 
else the signification of a single life, its Hebrew equiv- 
alent iv the original prophecy bas that meaning. 


The place of Philip’s baptism is wholly unknown. 
There are several traditional sites. The one best 
known, Philip's fountain, is about five miles southwest 
of Jerusalem, near one of the roads to Gaza. It isa 
favorite resort of the women, both for drawing water 
and washing clotbes. 


* Verse 37 implies a simple creed condition. But verse 37 
is wanting in the best mannscripts, and was probably inserted 
at a later date from a primitive baptismal liturgy. It is 
omitted by all the best critics. 


WAR-TIME SCENES AND EXPERIENCES.' 


No one had better opportunities of observation 
during our war than those who, upon either side, 
were with the armies yet not of them—officials in 
certain staff departments, surgeons, hospital em- 
ployees, members of the various associations 
which rendered benevolent services in camp and 
field, really enjoyed more accurate views of what 
transpired outside of strategy and grand tactics 
than the majority of the men engaged. It is mat- 
ter for regret that so few observers of this class 
have published their recollections, and the sear- 
city of such material makes Mrs. McKay's interest- 
ing narrative doubly valuable. The author served 
her country for nearly four years as nurse, ete., in 
military hospitals—a branch of the service which 
thousands of good soldiers pronounced more ex- 
acting and disagreeable than any department of 
active duty in the field. The incidents which she 
recalls are seldom horrible and never ‘* wrought 
up,” yet they give an excellent idea of that de- 
partment of military glory of which warlike agi- 
tators never speak, and for which Falstaff exhib- 
ited such an unconquerable repugnance during 
his final view of the dead Glendower. One por- 
tion of Mrs. McKay's narrative will excite peculiar 
emotions upon both sides of the old sectional 
border: to those who understand the nature of 
the subject of the sketch, there will be suggested 
material fora character study such as even Shake- 
peare never wrote: 

“One Sunday, while superintending the distribution of 
dinner in my ward, 1 beard footsteps coming down the long 
walk, and, looking up, saw the chief medical officer, preceded 
a littl by a gentleman in citizen's dress, whose appearance 
at once riveted my attention. There was nothing very strik- 
ing in his brown suit, white cravat, sallow complexion, heavy 
gray beard and anxious expression, and yet on the whole he 
was remarkable, and | stood looking at him as he passed 
down, his keen eye sceming to take in everything, especially 
the dinner that was being served out to the men, until, with 
a slight bow, he turned and passed out at the side door. . . . 
A few weeks afterward, when our hospital and town were 
occupied by the rebel army, 1 compared notes with one of 
their soldiers, and learned that this man was Stonewall Jack- 
son. Long after the war was over,the report of my rebel 
friend was contirmed by one of Stonewall Jackson's staff 
officers, Major Riley, whom I met as I was traveling in Vir- 
ginia. He said that he was acquainted with the fact of 
Stonewall Jackson's visit to Frederick about three weeks 
before Lee's invasion of Maryland, and that be visited the 
hospitals, introducing himself as Dr. George of Louisiana.”’ 

In the second and shorter portion of this book 
the author relates her personal experience among 
the negroes after the war. She does not worsbip 
the negro, she studiously avoids story- writing, 
but whoever neglects to read these pages will lose 
some of the most accurate ideas of neyro life and 
character that have ever appeared in print. We 
forbear to characterize these sketches, except to 
say that some of them are of the sort which, when 
recalled by old slaveholders who are men of prin- 
ciple, fill them with such an aversion of the patri- 
archal system as it is out of the power of the most 
rabid Northern abolitionist to conceive. 


PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN BELIEF. 

The editor of this little sketch deserves more 
than ordinary credit for putting into readable 
form many religious ideas which in their previous 
ewbodiments in literature have gravitated be- 
tween mere conventionalism and downright heavi- 
ness. Every Christian knows that the fault is not 
inherent in the subjects themselves, but the seant- 
iness of his own readings in these directions he 
will rightfully attribute to the unfortunate and 
painfully abstract manner in which the subjects 
themselves are treated. Mr. Pearse’s principle 
topics are The Will of God, the Value of Prayer, 
Searching the Scriptures, Filial Trust, and the 
Winning of Souls, but instead of writing essays or 
preaching sermous on these topics, he delivers 
them overto an English Methodist class-leader, 
Daniel Quorm by name, to be talked over in class- 
meetings. The old class-leader is a genuine char- 
acter; devout but not narrow, trusting, yet 
thoughtful, at once critical and tender, witty but 
never trifling, and with an acuteness and pointed- 
ness which frequently suggest the original source 
of the Yankee, he discusses great topics with 
fully as familiar a style as Mr. Moody’s, and with a 
directness and an applicability which cannot 
easily be surpassed. His theological views will 
not prove stumbling-blocks to any one, while the 
nobility of spirit which permeates all portions of 


1 Stortes of Hospital and Camp. By Mrs.C. E. McKay. Clax- 
ton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Phila. $1.50. 


? Daniel Quorm and His Religious Notions. By Rev. Mark 
Guy Pearse. Nelson & Phillips, New York, $1.00. 
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his belief will be stimulating to every one. 
Though all the members of Daniel Quorm’s 
‘‘elass” are English peasants, their spiritual diffi- 
culties do not differ from those of people who live 
in luxury and speak only in polysyllables and the 
most irreproachable grammar. On another page 
we give a sample of the old class-leader’s talks ; 
the entire book will be sure to give pleasure and 
profit toall religious people except those to whom 
religion is a synonym for dolefulness, and those 
who having ears object to hear that which may 
compel them to live more in accordance with the 
spirit of Christianity. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

There can be little doubt that this venerable 
periodical isat present the cause of more curiosity 
than it ever before excited. Criticism has always 
been expected of the editors of the ** North 
American,” but between criticisin and special 
pleading there is so wide a difference that even 
fair-minded Democrats will not wonder at the 
publisher's notice of a general disavowal of the 
sentiments expressed in the ** Review” for Oetober. 

The papers are five in number; one is upon the 
first volume of Dr. von Holst’s ** Constitutional 
History ;° in the other contributions there seems a 
common purpose to ery down the Administration 
and the Republican party, and to exalt the South 
and Tilden. ‘The Southern Question,” by W. 
H. Trescot, contains about as fair a statement of 
the condition of the original property-holders of 
the South as we can hope to see; the paper is 
earefully written, frequently logical and as fre- 
quently sophistical ; it is the vebicle of many mis- 
representations which are doubtless unintentional 
and is more remarkable for its omissions than its 
statements of facts. There is an utter lack of 
mention of the original cause of the change of 
conditions, and the necessity, according to law 
and custom, of annoyance befalling whoever dis- 
turbs the status of a peaceful country; nothing is 
said of the uncontrolled, rough-riding element 
which will this year cause Hayes to receive the 
votes of hundreds of thousands of men who, 
despising the present State governments of the 
South, and sorry for respectable Southerners, feel 
that the Southern spirit of the days of Andrew 
Jobnson’s administration has not died and is not 
controlled. Mr. Tresecot’s charges against re- 
tired soldiers (presumably officers) from negro 
regiments” and against the ** Union League” show 
how willing the intelligent Southerner still is to 
be misled and misinformed according to his own 
prejudices; we notice, too, with considerable 
amusement, that his only mention of Southern 
teachers is of *‘ colored preachers, whose NSeript- 
ure and grammar are alike erratic,” although he 
ean hardly be ignorant of the fact that disinter- 
ested Northern people sent many excellent and 
high-salaried teachers to the South, and that so- 
cial ostracism was the least of the indignities to 
which these teachers endured. In more than one 
way, Mr. Trescot’s paper is a strong statement of 
‘*the condition of the South.” 

Gen. Boynton’s article on ** The Whiskey Ring ™ 
is very interesting, in spite of its apparent pur- 
pose as a campaign document, directed against 
the ‘‘ins.” Mr. Wingate’s final paper on the New 
York Ring is full of laudations of Tilden, without 
any evidence of a disposition to distribute the 
credit of that great and successful * raid” accord- 
ing to the efforts of those who participated in it. 

In the last paper, ‘‘ The Independents in the 
Canvass,” which paper is unsigned, but apparently 
by the editors themselves, the party candidates 
and promises are contrasted in a manner which is 
often fair and effective, but too frequently a re- 
minder of one of the causes of manifold sneers at 
‘*the scholarin politics.” Reading such a paper, an 
intelligent man may well be excused, first, for won- 
dering whether the scholar knows any half-way 
place between Casarisin and utter irresponsibility, 
and, secondly, whether the scholar dues not believe 
that an abstract principle will take care of itself, 
in no matter how bad acompany of self-appointed 
custodians it may be. The intelligent voter will 
also wonder how serious charges against candi- 
dates can possibly come under the head of *‘ cam- 
paign rubbish” in a political struggle in which the 
personal character of the candidates is a matter of 
paramount impertance. 

The review of Dr. Von Holst’s book is excellent 
in quality and discriminating in tone. The re- 
maining reviews are of Frothingham’s ‘ Jrans- 
cendentalisin,” upon which the reviewer inflicts 
considerable damage, Dexter's ‘‘Roger Williams,” 
which is praised with only a single reservation, 
characteristic of New Eugland and the Centen- 
nial year, and Lathrop’s “ Study of Hawthorne.” 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS, 


The Harpers publish in one volume Charles 
Dickens’s Uncommercial Traveler,” * Hard Times’’ 
and “Edwin Drood,’” handsomely bound and well 
illustrated, for $1.50. 


The 130th volume of Littell’s Living Age” econ- 
tains the cream of more than twenty-fiveof the leading 
English periodicals, and thus offers the reader a better 
assortment of essays, reviews, poems and stories than 
could easily be called from the British press by any 
general reader. (Littell & Gay, Boston. $2.50 


* The Hunting of the Snark : An Agony in Eight 
Fits,’ is the title of the latest book by the author of 
“Alice's Adventures in Wonderland.” The title itself 
gives about as definite an idea of the book as any de- 
scription could do, The subject seems to be a well- 
remembered and very illogical dream. Even were 
the story without a bit of interest, the capital, comical 
illustrations of Mr. Holiday would make the book 
worth far more than its price. (J. R. Osgood & Co., 
cents.) 

Hunter, Rose & Co., of Toronto, have just issued 
a new edition, revised and enlarged, of “Sketches 
from Life,” being tales on the Ten Commanudmeuts 
and various texts of Scripture, by Mrs. James C. 
Thompson. The volume includes also remarks on the 
service of the Episcopal Church, intended for Sunday- 
schools, and is dedicated to the scholars of Christ 
Church school at London, Ontario. The plan of the 
work is good, and its execution interesting and im- 
pressive. 

The very valuable paper on Railroad Rings, by 
Charles W. Hassler, which was read before the late 
American Social Science Convention, at Saratoga 
Springs, has beep published in pamphlet form. Mr. 
Hassler is a promivent broker in this city, and treats 
this subject as one baving full knowledge of the tricks 
and devices by which inuocent investors are swindled 
through powerful and unscrupulous combinations, It 
should be read by those desiring to purchase stocks, 
and may be had ef tbe author, at 7 Wall street. 


“The Dining-Room Magazine,” which is still in 
its first year, heartily deserves the patronage of house- 
keepers. Its pages contaif! little else than practical 
suggestions on the cuisine, and there is certainly 
no other subject—always excepting servants—upou 
which the majority of housekeepers can endure so 
much advice. The magazine is edited by Mrs. Lyman, 
editor of “Home Luterests’’ department in the New 
York * Tribune,” and is published by the Union Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, at $1.50 per year. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. have for sale the “ Library 
of Spiritual Works for Fnglish Catholics,” published 
by the Rivingtons, of London. The books so far pub- 
lished are Thomas a Kempis “On the Imitation of 
Christ.” Keble’s Christian Year,” St. Francis de 
Sales’s ** Devout Life,’’ Scupoli's “Spiritual Combat,” 
aud “The Hidden Life of the Soul.”” The books are 
already well known; it therefore remains only for us 
to say that the edition is by far the handiest and cheap- 
est ever offered in America, 


“The Wide-Awake Pleasure Book” consists of 
the numbers bandsomely bourd of the third half-year 
of the popular juvenile magazine called “ Wide 
Awake.” As this periodical steadily increases iv 
it naturally follows that this volume of the 
* Pleasure Book" is better tban any of its predeces- 
sors. A special poiut of merit of this magazine is its 
par attention to the literary requirements of children 
who have not yet reached the half-way place between 
childhood und twerfy-one; this feature is all the more 
prominent because this particular subdivision of child- 
hood is the oue to which authors pay least attention. 
(D. Lothrop & Co., $1.50.) 

Prof. James Morgan Hart has enriched his ex- 
cellent series of “‘German Classics for American Stu- 
deuts”’ by a volume of selections from Goethe's prose. 
The materialisfrom the author's Wabrbeit and Dicb- 
tung,’ “ Werther,” the “ Briefe aus der Schweitz,”’ 
the “Italienisehe Reise,”” and Wilhelm Meister’s 
Lehryabre.”’ These s+lections give not only an excel- 
lent introduction to German prose in general, but to 
Goethe himself, who is of all German prose writers the 
ope most worthy of the attention of English readers. 
The notes are suffiment, yet not so verbose as those 
which most editors indulge in, apparently with the 
idea that childreo instead of adults vre to read their 
books. We think the editor iv bis prefave errs io sup- 
posing that a deplorable degree of ignorance prevails 
in America concerning the greatest of German writers 
aud thinkers, but there is no doubt that the influence 
of German thought might with great benefit be ex- 
tended. (Putnams. $1.00.) 


‘Common Sense, or First Steps in Political 
Economy,” is a book of which American teachers 
should have been able to have availed themselves 
when the present generation of Congressmen was at 
school, It is vot yet too late for American children to 
prepare themselves to undo the blunders of their pro- 
genitors io matters of political economy, aad the task 
will not be at all difficult to a generation which, in- 
stead of being dependent upon demagogues for inufor- 
mation, will have some well-grounded knowledge of 
its own. It may be well forthe people at large to 
know that the reason the schools have been without 
text-books on political economy is not that there was 
no one to write such books and to teach from them, 


but that many publishers are possessed by that politi- 
cal vice called “ protection,” and that for teachers to 
make children comprehend the sophistries of that 
vice, or “*system,”’ is beyond the power of the best of 
instructors, Mr. Leverson’s little book is strictly 
elementary, and within the comprehension of any 
ordinary child of tweive years, though most of its 
coutents will be perfectly pew and instructive to the 
majority of American legislators and editors. That 
such books should be kept out of the schoolroom for 
the sole purpose of stifling dissatisfaction with a sys- 
tem which robs the whole body politic for the sake of 
acomparative handful of misplaced speculators may 
seein unrepublican, and even tyrannical and dishonest, 
but such are the reasons, and almost the only ones, 
that a science whose elements are of easy comprehen- 
sion and of universal application, is the one which 
above all others is neglected by the American people. 
(Authbors’ Pub. Co., N. Y, $1.50.) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, PERSONAL, ETC. 


Henry Holt & Co. announce a new volume by 
Mr. Cassandra” Greg. 


Miss Alecott’s new book is to be ealled ‘‘ Rose 
in Bloom,” and will be a sequel to “ Fight Cousins.” 

The November ** Wide-A wake” will contain por- 
traits of Mr. and Mrs. Piatt, the poets, with a view of 
their home. 


Some one has discovered that drowning is 
George Eliot’s favorite method of disposing of doomed 
characters. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. promise a new, uniform and 
cheap edition of that delightful writer whose nom de 
plume is “ Edward Garrett.” 


J. B. Ford & Co. announce a new book, by Dr. 
Verdi, entitled ** Mothers and Daughters: Studies for 
the Conservation of the Health of Girls.”’ The author's 
professional reputation is such as to indicate that 
this will be a valuable work on a sadly neglected 
subject. 


Mr. Albert Welles, President of the American 
College of Heraldry will soon publisha “ Pedigree and 
History of the Washingion Family.’’ He finds the 
founder of the family was one Torfin, a Dane, who 
was born in or about the year 1000 A.D. Mr. Welles’s 
address is care of Society Library, 67 Uuiversity Place, 
New York. 


The Congregational Publishing Society have in 
press a Commentary on the International Sunday- 
school Lessons tor 1876. The Old Testament portion is 
by Rev. John E. Todd, of the Church of the Redeemer, 
New Haven, Ct. The New Testament portion is by 
Rev. M. B. Riddie, D.D., Professor in the Theological 
Seminary at Hartford, Ct., and member of the Bible 
Revision Committee. 


Rev. Edward Abbott has in preparation a series 
of books for young folks. Those who were * brought 
up’ on the “ Rollo” books aod “ Franconia” stories 
need only to be told that the author of these books is 
the father of the projector of the series proposed; tc 
those who have not had the good fortune of reading 
Jacob Abbott's stories we would say that the junior 
story writer bas inherited a faculty in this direction, 
and has steadily improved the faculty itself. 


A writer in the Academy” shows with apparent 
accuracy the cause of the popularity of Trullope, a 
writer who is tomapy the sum of all literary prosiness: 


“Nothing would be easier than to dwell on the superior 
gifts of Bulwer, Thackeray and Dickens, end to show how 
each of these celebrated novelists has exhibited qualities of 
mind and felicities of work to which Mr. Trollope makes no 
pretensions whatever. Yet though it is premature to augur 
for him a place beside them in the permanent record of 
famous English authors, there can be no question that a 
student of manners in the next century would derive a far 
more correct idea of the social thoughts and customs of the 
present day from his novels than from those of his more emi- 
nent rivals. Mr. Trollope’s aim is best indicated by the title 
of one of his more recent works,‘ The Way We Live Now,’ 
and he has had the courage to abandon plot, or at any rate to 
make it entirely subordinate to delineation of manners, and 
to depict people and conversation much as they really are in 
the world around us. He is the only English novelist, in 
fact. since Miss Austen, who has striven to fathom the re- 
sources of the entirely commonplace, and to contrive that; 
instead of proving dull, it shall be exuctly the attraction 
which gathers an audience round bim.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editoria 
Rooma of this paper will be acknowledged in ta carlicat subae- 

cent tasue. Publishers will confer a favor prompthyadvia- 

ng us any omission in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa ef pricea are desirable in all cases.) 

Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 


“ Andre,” “Overcome.” .Lovell Pub. Co. Rouse’ s bt N.Y. 
Capes, W. W., M.A... The mnsty, Roman Emypire.”. ..Seribners. 
| for Hours of SOP POW utton. 

Cheliis, Mary D.. Ten Cents Nat. Temp. Soc. 


Rev. Orville, “ The Two Great James 
Krieze. Matilda H.., “ Friedrich Froebel.”’.. Steiger, N. 
* Littell's Living Age.” Vol. Gay, Boston. 
“ Labrary of Spiritual Works for English ¢ ethowies: 5 vols. 
Rivingtons, Lundon. 


1s 

es Miller. 
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The same, (chea 
Monroe, Mra. L. B., he Story of Our Country.” 
Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 1 
Mosley, J. B.. Dd. eine 2 
Pardue. Julia, * ‘The Rival Petersuns. 75 
Patton, W. W., The Bible the Public Schools.” 
Lakeside pas. Co., Chicago. 10 
Payne, Joseph. ‘The Science of Education.’ Steiger, @ 
Pollard, Josepnt ne.“ A Piece of Silver.”’....... Temp. Sec. 
Roe, Rev. BE. P.. * Near to Nature's Heart. ". Dodd, M 
Warfield, Mrs. c. A., ** Lady Mrnestine.”’.............. Petersons. 1 76 
ane, have also received current numbers of the following publica- 
ons: 

North American Review—National Teachers’ Monthly—Manu- 
facturer and Builder—Catholic Quarter! Sehoo!master—Bibii- 
otheca Sacm—Am. 
rian Quarterly. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Von. XIV., No. 16. 


Music. 


numbers of the 


October Orpheus,’ 


The 
(Pond & Co., N. Y.,) and the ‘* Musie Trade Re- 


view, (J. C. Freund, editor, New York,) are up to 


the usual standard of these publications. The 
latter deals largely with the Wagner festival, and 
eontains much matter of general interest to mu- 
sical people everywhere as well as to the trade, 


Louis Meyer, Philadelphia, sends two songs by 
blind composers—blind to things external, but 
with a keen perception of the beautiful in music. 
The first, *‘ Summer Birds,” by Adam Geibel, is a 
sparkling carol for soprano. There is a slight re- 
minder of Auber in its joyous melody. The effect 
of this bird music would be greatly heightened by 
a flute accompaniment, and this Mr. Geibel should 
add in future editions, of which we doubt not 
there will be many. The second, ‘*I was but a 
Little Lamb,” by Katie Smith, is a children’s 
song. It is not so ambitious as the preceding, 
but will be equally potent and enjoyable in its 
sphere. 


We were agreeably disappointed in the melody 
of *‘Angels hover o’er our Darling,” by George 
Hastings, for we expected nothing after seeing 
the hideous lithograph which defaced the title. 
The ‘‘convoluted and involuted” angels must 
have been executed by a lithographer’s appren- 
tice with a whitewash brush. The music is not 
very deep, but it is tender, sweet, and of the kind 
which usually elicits an encore at minstrel per- 
formances. 

We suggest in passing, to all whom it may con- 
cern, that it is not good taste to disfigure the 
music pages with advertisements and puffs of 
other songs. It is somewhat distracting to the 
singer of a pathetic ballad to have his eye caught 
by staring announcements of songs—patriotic, 
political, comic, or otherwise. 

From Ditson & Co., Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia, we have a spirited song and chorus, 
in march time, called ‘‘ Hayes and Wheeler, hur- 
rah!” The same sheet contains arrangements for 
quartet or chorus of inale or mixed voices. *‘* Rest 
at last,’ by Henry P. Keene, is a very pathetic 
setting of the words commencing : 

** After the shower the tranquil sun, 

Silver stars when day is done."’ 
The closing measure is marred by the final note. 
The appreciative singer, however, will naturally 
prefer the lower to the upper F and so render it. 
“Thou best and brightest,” by V. P. Lowe (words 
by Thomas Moore) and *‘ Happy Days,” by Louis 
Diehl, are of the popular school. In the latter 
the key is cleverly varied and the music to the 
several verses changed to conform closely to the 
sentiment. ‘“‘Spinning Wheel Stories,” by Carl 
Kdlling, treats a favorite subject in a very inte- 
resting style. The theme is clear, flowing and 
natural, and the accompaniment as nearly resem- 
bles the huin of the busy wheel as it ever does on 
the piano. It isin E major, changing to A. The 
“St. Cloud Galop,” by Georges Lamothe, is 
strongly accented and a very bright, energetic bit 
of dance music. 


“Murray's Songs for Sunday-schools and Gos- 
pel Meetings,” by James R. Murray, (White, 
Smith & Co., Boston,) *‘Crown of Glory,” by 
S. W. Straub, (Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 
and ‘*“‘Songs of Delight,” by Z. M. Parvin, (A. 8. 
Barnes & Co., New York,) also for Sabbath- 
school, revivals, etec., all present some points of 
peculiar excellence. Mr. Murray follows close on 
the heels of **Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs,” 
together with a judicious selection of a number 
of the old and favorite hymns and tunes. Many 
new and helpful compositions have been intro- 
duced. The work appears to have been consci- 
entiously begotten, and will be very helpful in 
promoting the cause of Christ. In the *‘Crown 
of Glory,” in addition to the usual collection of 
hymns—among them many new, fresh and pleas- 
ing, there is a responsive service (selected from 
Scripture) for superintendent and scholars, for 
every month in the year. The practice of alter- 
nate reading prevails in many schools and this 
service, specially. selected, will be an aid in this 
excellent practice. In ‘*‘Songs of Delight” there 
are numerous compositions by the editor, Mr. 
Parvin, with which we are not familiar. He 
seems to have caught the Sunday-school and re- 
vival spirit and injected it into his music. We 


are glad to note the absence of light and frivolous 


melodies, too many of which have crept into re- 
vival collections. Werecall, at this moment, one 
in a popular work which is but a poorly con- 
cealed paraphrase of ‘St. Patrick’s Day,” and, 
despite the solemn words which accompany it, is 
suggestive of 
** Paddy got drunk on fish and petatys 
Airly in the morning.” 

Geo. F. Root, Bliss, Allen, and other familiar 
composers are also represented in Mr. Parvin’s 
volume. 


The Peabody Museum of Yale College has just 
received a valuable treasure, nearly a thousand 
specimens of ancient pottery, dug up in Missouri, 
and estimated to be nearly 2,000 years old. 


A chart of the moon six feet in diameter is soon 
to be issued in lithograph in Berlin. The original 
chart was drawn by Dr. Schmidt, Director of the 
Astronomical Observatory at Athens, and is the 
result of thirty years’ labor. Thirty astronomical 
observations were in some instances required to 
complete a small fraction of the chart. The Prus- 
sian Government purchased the drawing for 
$10,000. 


‘‘Galignani” states that the committee ap- 
pointed to decide on the question of the Tuileries 
has come to a definite resolution. The calcined 
remains of the palace will be removed, but all that 
can be saved of the central pavilion will be pre- 
served. ialleries will be built to connect the 
three pavilions with each other; they are to have 
a single story, which will be used as a museuin, 
and are to be carried over arcades, which will 
serve as a public promenade in bad weather. 


Decorators of porcelain are anxious to know 
what has become of Dr. Hosch’s discovery. Some 
weeks ago it was announced that he succeeded in 
making certain colors fireproof, so that they could 
be used in precisely the tints required for the final 
effect. The account said: 

“ He has prepared a palette on which his colored enamels 
may be used like ordinary oil colors, and may be painted in 
every conceivable combination of tints without being in the 
slightest way altered by the action of fire. At the same time 
he makes use of a specially prepared enamel, which he 
epreads over the surface to be painted on, and by which the 
irregularities and porosities of the porcelain are as thor- 
oughly concealed from view as if they were covered with 
thin, smooth fine linen. The importance of such a surface- 
medium will be fully understood by all who are practically 
conversant with the difficulty of preventing the irregular and 
undue absorption of color, which has hitherto stood in the 
way of producing artistic and carefully-toned effects of color 
on porcelain.” 

These colors and this enamel would be accept- 
able to all who know the difficulty of producing a 
desired effect with colors which change in “' firing,” 
and if the above account is true we should hear 


more of it. 


A correspondent of the Boston Traveller writes 
that for an American in Munich nothing can be 
more interesting than to see tige high position as- 
sumed by American artists and art students here, 
both as regards numbers and ability. ‘‘ They have 
an art club presided over by Mr. Barnum, our 
vice consul, and an art school which many of them 
attend, in addition to their studies at the Royal 
Academy at Munich. Such men as Neal, Duve- 
neek, Shirlaw, Rosenthal, Currier and Close are 
already well known at home for the earnestness 
they have brought to the study of art, and the 
consequent very meritorious work they have done, 
to which in some cases must be frankly accorded 
something of that rather rare quality called genius. 
Many others there are, too, who are laying the 
foundations here for a high school of art in the 
United States, or perhaps for several distinctive 
schools, as was the case in Italy during the Renais- 
sance, and now occurs in Germany, for, celebrated 
as isthe Munich School of Art, it is not the only 
one in Germany, nor does it monopolize all the 
best contemporary artists of the empire.” 


Mrs. Caroline 8S. Brooks, of Arkansas, has been 
before referred to in these columns as the sculptor 
of busts in butter, one of which is always the cen- 
ter of an admiring crowd in the Woman's Building 
at Philadelphia. There are those who scoff at her 
pretensions to artistic ability, on certain abstract 
and indefinite high-art principles, but the general 
verdict is, and it is a just-one, that she has a high 
degree of native talent developed to considerable 
degree by practice. She has lately executed one 
of these heads in the presence of the Commission- 


ers and Judges at the Centennial, using butter 
made at the Butter and Cheese Building, and ac- 
quitting herself to the admiration of all interested. 
With true independence of method, she set her 
milk-pan filled with butter on the top of a churn, 
and went to work with her butter. paddle and lit- 
tle cedar sticks with entire self-possession. France 
confers titles and honors upon her artistic cooks, 
and why should we not be equally appreciative in 
the case of a woman who has hit upon a line of 
culture which is highly creditable to her original- 
ity of conception and manual skill. 


THE OCTOBER ELECTIONS. 


[N. ¥. Tribune.) 

The effect of the October elections may be set 
down as decidedly favorable to the Republicans, 
and in a corresponding degree dispiriting to their 
opponents. We apprehend, however, that there 
will be no giving up the fight on the part of the 
Democracy. The Republicans cannot afford to 
sit idle or count upon their opponents being too 
much discouraged to keep up the contest. There 
is a month of hard work before them still if they 
would win. 

(N. Y. Herald.) 

The Presidential contest is narrowed down to 
the question whether Mr. Tilden can get 47 elect- 
oral votes in the twenty-three Northern States. 
It is already certain that he cannot unless he car- 
ries New York, and even with New York hisability 
to make up that number is doubtful. 

{Woonsocket (R. Patriot.) 

Conceding Ohio to the Republicans, and Indiana 
to the Democrats, the battle-ground is virtually 
transferred to New York. On that State mainly 
hang the hopes of the contending parties. Which- 
ever wins New York wins the battle. We may 
expect heavy work to be done in that State during 
the next twenty-five days. 


{Evening Post, N. 

Whatever gains have been made by the Demo- 
crats in the October elections are gains for soft 
money. Let the Eastern friends of hard money 
keep this fact steadily in view. Let business men 
who are hoping for certainty in trade note the 
fact. The course of the canvass shows that the 
Democratic party has counted for success on the 
financially doubtful States. The backbone of the 
party, if it has one, lies in those States. 


(National Democratic Committee. 


We rejoice in the assurance these elections con- 
vey that your ballots will bestow decisive majori- 
ties to the allied forces of Democracy and Reform 
in the November elections throughout the Union. 
‘ . . Asforthe Reform Democracy, to whose 
standard victory has been tied, with all her gar- 
lands op, it only remains for them to weleome 
every ally, every friend, close up the ranks and 
press on, shoulder to shoulder, under the banner 
and with the one watchword, Reform. 


[Boston Advertiser.) 

Whatever the result, the people of Ohio and 
Indiana must be heartily glad that the campaign 
is over and they are once more left to enjoy a 
tranquil existence. It is impossible not to freshly 
wonder, with each recurring election, at this Amer- 
ican faculty of exchanging in a few hours a temper 
of intense effort and passionate desire for an ap- 
parently indifferent resignation to complete de- 
feat. Our elective system must have much of the 
credit for cultivating the characteristic of philo- 
sophical and good-humored resignation to the 
inevitable for which our countrymen are famous, 


(Springfield Republican.) 

This indecisive October result neans such a last 
month of the canvass as this country hasn't seen 
but once or twice during its whole political exist- 
ence. It is the home-stretch that is to decide, 
this year; the election will not be over until the 
men are actually elected. 


[Boston Globe.) 

In the light of the Indiana and Ohio elections 
the national contest appears more doubtful than 
ever. If the party which has administered the 
Government for nearly sixteen years is to retain 
its supremacy it will have to exert all its strength, 
and cannot afford to throw away any assistance 
that it might have. 

[Boston Post.) 

What this gain means may be understood when 
it is considered that the national success of the 
Democrats requires the possession of only one of 
these States, while the loss of either Indiana or 
Ohio is in effect the defeat of Hayes and Wheeler. 
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THE CHRISTTAN UNION, 


Business Department, 


A comparatively new industry has 
witfin a few years sprung up in our midst, by 
which many important materials for struc- 
tural and other purposes have been greatly 
enhanced in value. We refer to the utiliza- 
tion of the indestructible, fibrous mineral 
asbestos in the manufacture of steam-pipe 
and boiler coverings, fire-proof coatings and 
cements, paints of all colors, roofing, Sheath- 
ings, linings, etc., and as we find these arti- 
cles are really worthy the attention of the 
public, we are pleased to note that the Cen- 
tennial Medal and Diploma of Merit have 
been awarded to the patentee and manufac- 
turer, Mr. H. W. Johns, No. 87 Maiden lane, 
N. Y., from whom the genuine asbestos ma- 
terials can only be procured. 


A CHINAMAN went into a dry-goods store 
yesterday, and looked all around with those 
sioping eyes, cut the wrong way of the 
eather. 

* What do you want. John?” said an affable 
gentieman with his hair parted in the middle. 

* Me no see him,”’ replied John. 

“ Well, what is it like, John ?"’ 

For a moment the celestial transported him- 
self in a brown study. He thought very hard, 
and, then that saddle-colored countenance lit 
up like the business end of a lightning-bug, 
and he replied: 

“ Puttee up in windley. Fly come in he no 
come in, catchee on outslide alle same.” 

And shortly John went away as happy asa 
basket of chips, with two yards of green 
gauze.—(" Denver News."’] 


The Aquarium, 

The efforts to establish an aquarium onan ex- 
tensive scale have been happily successful,and 
at the corner of Broadway and 35th Street the 
attractive exhibition is now open daily from 
VA. M. tilllO P.M. It has the largest deep sea 
tanks we haveever seen, which contain thous- 
ands of living objects. A living whale, secured 
at a cost of $10,000, is a principal attraction. 
Too much cannot be said in praise of an ex- 
hibition of this character. To the young itis 
more valuable in its peculiar field than book 
instruction, for seeing the living objects is a 
thousand times more impressive and perma- 
nent in its effect than studying concerning 
these same objects in books. Every man, 
woman and child will be profited by attend- 
ng the Aguarium. 


THEY were fond of each other, very, and bad 
been engaged. But they quarrelled and were 
too proud to makeitup. He called afew days 
ago at her father's house—to see the old 
gentleman on business, of course. She 
answered his ring at the door bell. Said he: 

“Ah! Miss —,I believe. Is your father 
within?” 

“No sir,” she replied, * Pa is not in at pres- 
ent. Did you wish to see him personally?” 

** Yes, Miss,"’ was his bluff response, feeling 
that she was yielding, “on very particular 
personal business."" And he proudly turned 
to go away. 

“I beg your pardon,” she called after him 
as he struck the lower step, * but who shall I 
say called?” 

He never smiled again.- 
mercial.’’) 


Cincinnati Com- 


Barnum’s “Mluseum and Menagerie. 

There is but one Barnum, and he will never 
have a successor. This time he reappears at 
Gilmore's Garden and announces the “ great- 
est show on earth.” There is a zoological 
garden peopled by wild beasts; the Nile sup- 
plies the only living Hippopotamus in Amer- 
ica; Sea lions disport beneath the cataract of 
living waters, and there are hundreds of other 
curiosities that make the show one of the 
most interesting ever exhibited here. The 
admission to the entire garden is only 3S cents, 
children 2% cents, and an extra charge of % 
cents for reserved seats. Doors are open at 
1 and 6:30 Pp. mM. The crowds are very large, 
among whom the Centennial visitors are 
prominent. 


Ong day a visitor to Rossini complimented 
the maestro highly upon “The Barber of 
Seville.” 

* Pooh-pooh! mere trash !"’ replied the com- 
poser modestly. 

“O, do not say so,"" responded bis friend 
with earnestness; * itis not nearly so bad as 
you think.”’ 


A. A. 

The American Missionary Association will 
hold its Thirtieth Annual Meeting at Fitch- 
burg, Mass., on the 25th and 26th of Oct. The 
Annual Sermon will be preached on Wednes- 
day evening by Rev. Dr. Burton, of Hartford, 
Conn. 

The Fitchburg people offer entertainment 
to all who shall apply for the same to Rev. G. 
R. W. Scott, of Fitchburg, previous to the 24th. 

Papers of interest will be read by different 
persons, and addressees are expected by Prest- 
dent Seelye, Gens. O. O. Howard and Clinton 
B. Fiske, also by missionaries from the South. 

Per order Com. of Arr. 


Paint Your Bulldings. 


To paint is to economize. The importance 
of keeping buildings well painted cannot be 
over-estimated. It not only preserves the 
wood, but contributes largely toward their 
beauty and attractiveness. Among the 
numerous paints in the market there is pro- 
bably none which has met with such ageneral 
endorsement as the “Averill '’ Chemical Paint. 
Those contemplating painting would do well 
to write to the general agents—-Seeley & 
Stevens, 2 Burling Slip, New York —for sam- 
ple card, containing a variety of beautiful 
tints and colors. 


The Reason Why. 

One of the reasons why the “ Diamond 
Spectacies"” and eye glasses bave attained 
such high endorsement from all who have 
used them is that as the core or center of the 
lens comes directly in front of the eye, there 
is no glimmering or wavering of sight, but 
clear and distinct vision. The diamond trade- 
mark is on every pair. Sold by our autborized 
agents. Made by Spencer Upt. Mfg. Co., 16 
Maiden Lane, New York. 


American Manufacturers Abroad, 


The Japanese Government, intending to in- 
troduce music in its European Schools, their 
foreign experts have selected Geo. Woods & 
Co.'s Boston made Parlor Organs, over al! 
American and European iustruments, as most 
thorougbly constructed and likely to with- 
stand the ciimate. 


The Mason and Hamlin Organ Co. 


may now add “ Philadelphia, 1876,"’ to the list 
of victories on their banner. Their organs 
are the only ones assigned the first rank 
among instruments of the class in the Judges 
Reports at the Centennial. 


Bible Header. 

A disabled soidier would like employment 
as a reader for the invalid or aged. Terms 
moderate. Address John R. Hewett, 155 W. 
2d Street. 


Rotary Press for Sale. 

A four-cylinder Rotary Press in perfect 
order. Has been in use four years. RK. Hoe 
& Co., manufacturers. Terms low and easy. 
For full particulars address Box 5656, New 
York Post Office. 


Frank Mililler’s Leather Preserva- 
tive and Water Proof Blacking received the 
highest and only award at the Centennial 
Exhibition. 


Folding Machines, 
Three Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
chines in perfect order for sale cheap. Address 
for particulars Box 56546, New York Post Office. 


Frank Miller’s Harness O11 received 
the highest and only award at the Centennial 
Exhibition. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
4 WOMEN, AUBURNDALE, (near Boston). 
Delightful especial care of health 


manners and Address 
AS. Cc. BKAGDON, Prinetpal. 


EDWARD INSTITU TE. N. 
Rates reduced to $172 per year. Fifteen Teach- 
repare for College, or Business, or for 
Life. Graduates’ Couseee. for Ladies and Gentie- 
men. Fall Term, Aug. 31. Winter Term, A 
time. . Tos. E. KING. _D. D. 


NNETT INSTITU TE for Young ‘Ladies 

Teachers. In Instruction, Location, etc., unsur- 
os by any American Female College. The 
1 year will begin Wednesday, September 77. 1876. 
Family pupils enjoy all the comforts and advan- 
tages Of a pleasantand cultivatedhome. For Cata- 
logues and Cireviar, apply to Rev. Geo. Gannett, 
Principal. 69 Chester Square. Boston Mass. 


OBERLIN COLLECe. 


SRoctegien’. Collegiate, and Preparatory depart- 
ments lective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
suloon temptations. Beast of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and |i- 
brary fees yw J $278 year. Over IMD students annu- 
ally. For fuller informes: on address J. H. FAIR- 
CHILD, Pres... or J. B. . T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, 


Gi HILL Seminar Sor Young Ladies, 
rdgeport. Ct. _ Address iss Emily Nelson. 


QGEWARD INSTITUTE, for Boys. 
Florida. Oraoge Co.. This well-known 
institution open Sept. 18 Su 
number of pupils limi 
nnum. Ad ‘ress the Principal either at 
orat 215 East St.. or at the Cost 
nental Hotel, cor. of Broadwa and 2th St.. Y 
T. G. SCHRIV ER, A. Ma 


Y Boarding Schoo!, miles from 
N. Y., Croton-on-Hudson. C. B. Warring. A.M. 


G ROVE HALL 
NEW HAVEN, CONN 

A su or home school for Young Ladies, tr 
which vas is made pleasant bright, refined, ano 

by too muny rigid rules. 

From its location in a university town, Grove 
Hall furnishes to its pupils rare educationa) ad- 
vantages. 

Address Miss M. P. MONTFORT. Principal. 


Cc. B.M ETCALF. Supt. 


rior advantages 
to 25; terma, 


Charlier Institute for Youn ng L Ladies. 
167 Madison Ave... New York, 
Wiil reopen September *%. A few boarders wil! be 
pered for the Harvard Examina- 
Tirculars can be had on appil: a- 
M. J. Dreanan, Principals. 
LESSONS at 


NeW ENG. CONSERVATORY 0 OF wusi¢ 


TOURJEE. Music Hal 


PU BLIC A T ION 


HARPER'S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR NOVEMBER, 1876, 


CONTAINS: 


MAGNUS AND MORNA: A SHETLAND 
FAIRY TALE. By the AutTHoR oF * JOHN 
HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” With Sir llimatra- 
tions by ALFRED FREDERICKS. 


DAWN.—A POEM. By BAYARD TAYLOR. 
MEDLEVAL FURNITURE. 


PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
trationa, 


By HARRIET 
With Thirty-one 


A PURITAN GENTLEMAN IN NEW ENG* 


LAND. By E. ScuppER. With six 
lilustrations, 
POET'S RESIG NATION.—A POEM. 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN AMONG THE HIMA- 
LAYAS. With Nineteen Illustratwna. 


A WOMAN-HATER.- 


ONLY A STUDY.—A STORY. 
THOMAS. 


TOMBS IN OLD TRINITY. By Marrna J. 
LAMB. With Fifteen Illustrationa. 


SONG. ByA.F. 


THE LAUREL BUSH.—(Concluded.) By the 
AUTHOR OF JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


COMING.—A POEM. 


MISSION ENDEAV OR. —ASTORY. By Con- 
STANCE F. WOOLSON. 


PEAT-FIELDS By Miss THACKERAY. 


ae BUSINESS: MAN OF THE NBW 


PART 


By ANNIE 


GARTH. A NOVEL. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


JOHN LOCKE. By Professor CHARLES MUR- 
RAY-NAIRNE. 


MARCIA.—A STORY. By REBECCA HARDING 
DAVIS. 


THE STORM.—A POEM. By Georce Lent. 
THE DONATION 
BROOK 


RARILY.—A POEM. By Epcar Fawcett. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY and BAZAR. 


Postage free to Subacribers in the United 
States and Cunada, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S 
WEAKLY. or HARPER'S BAZAR wil be 
sent for one year to any Subscriber in the 
United States or Canada, VUSTAGE PRE- 
PAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'’s WEEKLY. 

and HARPER'S BAZAR, for ‘one year, $10 U0; 
or any two for $7 00; Postage free. 

A Complete Analytical Index to the first Fifty 
Volumes of HARPER'S MAGAZINE has just 
been published, rendering available for ref- 
erence the vast and varied wealth of infor- 
mation which makes this periodical a per- 
fect illustrated literary cyclopedia. 
Cloth, $3 00; Haif Calf, $5 25. nt postage 
prepaid. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A New Story by the Author oy 
Stepping Heavenward, 


THE HOME AT GREYLOCK. 


BY MRS. E. PRENTISS. 


350 pp.. Cloth.......... $1.50, 
A atory of domestic life, the 
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BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


SERMON 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Wk, too, rejoice with those that lift up their songs above; 
for amidst tears and sorrows there still is light and gladness. 
As they that watch in the night behold the darkness growing 
pale and basting away from the rising sun, so out of the fu- 
ture we discern our Deliverer and Saviour from sin, our 
Comforter in sorrow, and our Emancipator from thrall and 
bondage of every kind, within and without; and our hope in 
thee is full of joy and of rejoicing; and we stand to behold 
the innumerable throng, not with our outward eye, but in- 
wardly—tbe multitude that were wretched upon earth, but 
that have long since forgotien their wretchedness; the mul- 
titude that were tossed by temptation, and driven every 
whither, but that have overcome, and sat down at the right 
hand of God: the multitude that went seeking in feebleness 
the way ot fidelity, and mourning day by day that they had 
made so little attainment of strength in virtue, but that are 
now crowned with purity, and are strong in everlasting 
strength. We rejoice that also in that great throng are voices 
that once were familiar to our ears. From day to day there 
go up from out of our midst little ones that are never lost; 
those in the prime of life who are cut off in the midst of their 
usefulness, and those who have fulfilled the tasks of life. So 
from every side there go up to thee from us those who upon 
earth bave been our companions and associates. They are 
nearer than when they were present. They were filled with 
faults that did not kt us know what they were. The beauty 
and the sweetness of their inward life as it is now ransomed 
and developed in thy presence were hid by the body, and by 
the mu!tiplied temptations and vicissitudes of life. We be- 
held them in their weakness: we saw theminthe midst of 
their sins and of their wants: but now they are lifted out of 
all these things, and the earth hath taken back that which 
had in it imperfection, and the spirit, ripened and made pure 
and beautiful, is with thee, and that we evoke in our thought 
and in our imagination; and so we bring to us more nearly 
that which they were in their innermost selves and that 
which is true of them, than that which we beheld when they 
were with us upon earth. We thank thee, 0 God, for the 
rest which remaineth: not that remaineth fora little time, 
and then is shut out from usall. but that abides. We thank 
thee that there is a heaven that is permanent, and that there 
is an ever-open gate of the city. Thou hast long been crying 
out of the high and blessed future, Come; and we thank thee 
that all may come. We thank thee that we are swept on 
thitherward by thy providence and by thy grace. We rejoice 
to believe that the very streams and currents of time are sct 
toward that land of rest,and toward its peacefulness, and 
purity, and fidelity, and hope, and courage, and mutual ser- 
vice, and sympathy, and love. Those things which are 
scoured off are utterly driven away. and the whole harvest of 
grain is garnered in, while the chaff and the straw are 
burned up. 

Wilt thou be with thy servants in their innermost life: in 
those yearnings which they cannot themselves understand, 
but which are the breathings of God in their souls. Wilt 
thou help every one to conform himeelf to the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. Wilt thou be with those who find their tasks to be 
more than they can bear. O thou that dost deliver! come 
near to thy servants who seem to themselves to be bound 
har.d and foot. O thou that dost open the prison-door! are 
there none that are prisoners to sin, and that cry and pine for 
the opening of the door? Are there 00 hands lifted up that 
are bound with cords and shackles’ Thou that dost break 
the shackle and the cord, canst thou not do for the inner soul 
that which thou dost for the outward man? Canst thou not 
give deliverance to those that are bound, sight to the blind, 
and hearing to the deaf? © Lord our God, thy mercies are 
unfailing and universal; and we draw near to thee for our- 
selves, and for thy suppliant servants, and for all classes and 
conditions of men under all circumstances. Muy those thar 
are young come up in remembrance before thee. Bless the 
little children. May they grow up especially into the forms 
of virtue and of spiritual life from the very beginning, that 
they may not come reeking from wounds and from defeat 
back again, by and by, after sinister lives, into the way of re- 
ligion. May they grow from the very household up into men 
of strength and virtue and piety. 

Hear us in these our petitions, and accept of us, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


SERMON.* 
TRUE REPENTANCE. 

“Testifying both to the Jews, and also to the Greeks, re- 
pentance toward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ.""—AcTs xx., 21. 
fq HIS is the address which Paul delivered to 

the elders of the church at Ephesus as he 
was about to be separated from them. He de- 
clared that he had served the Lord with all hu- 
mility, and with many tears and temptations, and 
that he had kept nothing which was profitable 
back from the churches to whom he had preached 
—that he had taught them both publicly and in 
private ministration from house to house. Then he 
gives the sum, the final analysis, of his teaching— 
‘‘Repentance toward God, and faith toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” This is the formula in its 
perfected form. 

When John preached he began by saying, ‘‘ Re- 
pent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand”’— 
whatever that kingdom was to be. When Christ 
took up the ministry of Jobn where he laid it 
down, and proceeded to develop it, he said, ‘‘ Re- 


* SUNDA Y_MORNING, Oct. 8, 1876. Lesson: Rom. vil. Hymns (Ply_ 
mouth Collection): Nos. 202, 206, 606. Reported expressiy for the 
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pent and believe In the gospel,” believing being 
the equivalent of faith, and the gospel being the 
element of faith, the good news, the tidings, the 
truths, the disclosures of the divine nature which 
were to come with Christ's advent. Paul says, 
‘The style of my preaching everywhere was to 
preach repentance of sin toward God, and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ.” This, then, is 
the initial form of preaching—** Repent of sin, 
and have faith in the Lord Jesus Christ.” It is 
not all of preaching, but it is the root and the be- 
ginningofit. For, sosocon as one preaches this with 
fervor and wisdom, there will spring up a vast va- 
riety of minor questions, as, How shall one repent ” 
Whatare sins’ What is the special method of being 
rid of them, and having faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ’ WhoisChrist’ What are his attributes 
What is the mode by which we are to preach 
him’ What does he desire and demand?’ How 
fast can we fulfillit’ And the moment the question 
of fulfilling comes in, then it divides itself again : 
What is the command or desire or will of Christ 
in matters domestic, and in the household’ What 
isthe law of holiness as applied to the equities 
of society as between men of business? What is 
the relation which a man sustains to organized 
civil government, so that, as a man lives in many 
spheres, and has special relations to each of them, 
and as his manhood is the sum of all bis qualities 
and all his conduct in these several relations, the 
full measure of instructive preaching covers every 
point, every particular, every experience, and 
every relationship which men sustain to the un- 
seen world and to this world, and in this world to 
the government, to the occupations of society, to 
domestic economy, to neighborhood and family 
matters, and to his own individual self. 

Now, the beginning of them all is this: repent- 
ance of all wrong conduct ; and, that you may be 
inspired and assisted in all right, faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Repentance forthe past; faith for 
all the future in the reconstructed lite ; these are 
two elements that are comprebensive enough to 
include every part. Repentance bears just so 
much relation to this new life, this higher life, 
this life by which men live according to the spirit 
and not according tothe fles!, as consists in aban- 
doning the known evil or wrong. The foundation 
of right consists in ceasing from wrong. You 
cannot serve God and Mammon. You cannot do 
rightand wrong in the same element or particular 
at the same time. If you do wrong you cease to 
do right; and if you do right you must begin by 
ceasing to do wrong. One is the converse of the 
other. If a man is a drunkard, and is drunk, he 
must cease to be drunk before he can be sober. 
He cannot be both drunk and sober at the same 
moment. If there is a change, that change is in- 
admissible upon apy theory of having two oppo- 
sites in operation at the sametime. Andif a man 
who is a lezy and indolent fellow be called to a 
higher and better life, the first s.ep with bit is to 
repent ; for industry and indolence are terms that 
are in their very nature incompatible at the same 
instant. A man cannot be disobedient and obedi- 
ent onthe same point together. A man cannot 
be pure and yet a debauchee. A man cannot be 
a liar and yet tell the truth. These things ex- 
extinguish each other, relatively. Therefore every 
man who is to take a step higher begins by for- 
raking that which is the antithesis of the true, 
the pure, the right, the beautiful. 

Repentance means a new life, in so far as the 
preparation for it is concerned forsaking all that 
is wrong in the old. To abandonsin; to abandon 
all known violation of just laws; to abandon 
crime, if one be a criminal; to abandon vice, if 
one be in any respect vicious; to abandon all 
lower forms of aggression and quarrelsomeness ; 
to abandon contention and deceit and hypocrisy 
and insincerity ; to abandon all animal corruption; 
to abandon excessive addiction to any of the sen- 
suous appetites—this is the first step toward put- 
ting on the opposite qualities, which are the 
graces. In the Old Testament and in ihe New to 
forsake sin thoroughly is all that is represented 
as being needful in so far as forgiveness is con- 
cerned. 

It is said that mere repentance is not all that 
nature demands; that there must be something 
besides repentance and reformation; that nature 
apd society demand not only that a man sbould 
reform and become better, but that he should be 
made to suffer for foregoing violations of known 
law. Itis said, therefore, that when a man repents, 
and has faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, there must 
be, eitherin him orsomewhere else, a provision tor 
suffering which shall be the equivalent of that 
suffering which natural law entails; and it has 
been one of the confusions of theology to find 


where that element of suffering should come in: 
and the various theories of the Atonement, as they 
have existed for fifteen hundred years, have been 
an attempt to solve this question. It is saidSthat 
Christ took upon himself the suffering which sin 
inevitably entails; that he suffered under the law; 
and that his suffering was the equivalent of that 
suffering which otherwise would have fallen on 
the whole human race. We, too, believe that 
Christ sufferéd, and that his suffering had a direct 
relation to the well-being of mankind, but from a 
very different standpoint, and from a totally dif- 
ferent philosophy. 

For example, nature works in a very narrow 
ehannel in its physical laws, and the rewards and 
punishments which take place under the physical 
winistration of nature are entirely different from 
those which take place the moment a human 
mind comes in and becomes operative. Nature 
has nothought. Natural laws, in the matters of 
life and health and happiness, have no discrimina- 
tion. 

Take an illustration. If a man goes to the edge 
of a precipice, and of his own will, plunges down, 
he is punished. Or if, striving with outery to 
save himself, another man is thrust over in the 
hurly-burly of some conflict, he is also punished. 
Nature does not say of him, “That man was a 
good fellow, and was not to blame, and he ought 
not to have gone over”’—not a bit of it. It 
sinashes him on the stones just as it did the other 
man. 

A wan is all vices, and is tired of the world, and 
opens the door out of life by taking arsenic. and 
nature kills him. Then there is the sweetest little 
child in the village under the doctor's care, and by 
mistake the doctor, taking the wrong bottles, pre- 
scribes arsenic, and the child takes it, and nature 
kills the child. The man took arsenic for the suke 
of self destruction ; but the child in its ignorance 
and weakness could not help itself; and the very 
physician who meant health to the child pre- 
scribed arsenic by mistake ; but it made no differ- 
ence. Nature did not say, *‘That man was a 
debauchee, and I took pleasure in killing him : 
but this beautiful child"meant the best thing, it 
thought it was doing right, all its instincts were 
in the right direction, and it took that poison at 
the hand of the physician, and he meant right, 
and am not going to kill the chiki.” Nature 
does not say any such thing as that, but it destroys 
the little innocent and helpless creature in a mo- 
ment. There is no heart in nature; there is no 
knowledge in it; there is no syjupathy in it: and 
are we to do as many wen do—go to nature to get 
our type, our sign, our emblem, by which to con- 
struct the moral paternal government in the 
heaven’ What if a father or a mother should act 
so in the family circle’ <A father would be a 
brute, and a mother would be another brute, 
who should punish a child for not being up at six 
o'clock without considering the circumstances. 
A child may be ill, and not get up at all; and 
do people say that the law must have its course 
rightalong’? No! A thousand exceptions wust 
be made. 

I say that where the law punishes men for the 
sake of vindicating the law, and for the sake of 
warning other people who wight otherwise be 
tempted to sin, it does it rightfully and justly ; but 
it is because society is so weak, and because men 
are so imperfect that they can do no better; for, 
if it were in the power of the judge to see just how 
the wrong-doing man was brought up, just what 
were the circumstances which led to his temptation 
and fall, just bow that fall had affected the man’s 
own mind, and just what the effect on him would 
be in the life to come; if the judge could discern 
the nature of the wan, and know that if he said to 
him, **Go and sin no wore,” his injunction would 
be obeyed, and good, and not harm, would be the 
result, not only in this world but in the next, it 
would be better for him to withbold the penalty. 
But the judge cannot say that to the criminal. 
He has no right to follow his own judgment under 
such circumstances. The best thing that he can 
do, and the best thing that society can permit him 
to do, is to treat the offender so that his example 
shall be a warning to others. A motive of fear is 
set up in his penalty. The law, so far as he is 
concerned, does not punish him for the sake of 
punishing him; he is not punished for the 
sake of vindicating the law; he is punished im 
order to teach him this lesson: Do better. That 
is the end ofall right punishment so far as the 
individual is concerned ; but so far as society is 
concerned the object of the punishment of men 
who go wrong is to say to the community around 
them, “It is dangerous to sin.” That is the best 
wecan do. We are working with imperfect instru- 
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ments. Weare solving a blunderipg problem in 
human life. All government is rudimentary. All 
laws are imperfect. They are better than nothing ; 
but as compared with any ideal standard they are 
miserable in their initial and earlier stages. 

Now, men transfer this civil necessity to the 
divine code, and they say, **‘ When a man has 
broken a law of God, and repents, that is not 
enough.” They say that there must be a vindica- 
tion of the law. They say that there must be a 
clearing of Giod’s justice. They say that there 
must be a fulfillment in some way of suffering and 
of penalty. That is, the lower forms of proce- 
dure and justice, which are only tolerable in 
human society because we bave nothing better, 
they transfer to the universal moral government 
of God, and say that a man who has sinned and 
who has repented shall be received if there is a 
certain quantum of suffering superadded to his 
repentance, but that without that suffering there 
can be no receiving of him. It bas been taught 
that Christ died to fill up an indefinite reservoir 
in the universe, and that when a man did wrong, 
and repented of that wrong, so much of suffering 
should be taken out of the reservoir. Or, it has 
been taught that a reservoir was filled with 
the blood of Christ, which represented suffering, 
and that when a man did wrong and repented so 
.- much of that blood was set off to him, and he 
went free. This is the muddled theory by which 
men bave been taught that sin is not enough so 
far asthe past is concerned—tbat it involves an 
element of suffering over and above that. 

Now, neither in Christ's teaching, nor in that 
of his apostles’, nor in the Old Testament cer- 
tainly, is anything other demanded than this: 
** Cease to do evil; learn to do well.” * Let him 
that stole steal no more.” Not stealing any more 
is the effectual cure of stealing. Let the foul- 
mouthed man cleanse his mouth. Let sweet 
literature go where before impure and corrupt 
literature has gone. The latier is the eure of the 
former. 

If a man all his life has been righteous and he 
turns to evil, be shall be punished, and the good 
that he has done shall not be remembered, but 
only the evil; or, if a man has been evil all his 
life, and he turns away from wickedness, and 
does that which is just and righteous, then God 
shall reward him for his goodness, and all the evil 
that he has done shall not be mentioned aguin. 
That is the doctrine of the New Testament. Of 
course it is, because it is the doctrine of common 
sense and common justice. The Old Testament 
and the New are monuments of common sense. 

But was there not suffering in Christ’ Yes. 
What was the use of it? It was disclosive. It 
developed the eternal nature of God, as it bad 
never been developed before, as paternal, and as 
assuming our sin and suffering in the same sense 
in which a father ora mother assumes the wrongs 
and troubles of the ebild. 

The end and aim of suffering is the welfare of 
the persons that suffer; and though earthly gov- 
ernments may be obliged to bring in other con- 
siderations, such as the welfare of the community, 
so that more suffering is required than is necessary 
to reform the offender, it is because we are in so 
low a condition ; and it is unphilosopHiieal to trans- 
fer the miserable expedients of justice which men 
resort to in this lower sphere to the sphere of the 
divine government where God has more resources, 
I take it, than we have, and where he is not 
obliged to employ such devices as earthly magis- 
trates depend upon to get along with an erring, 
unripe people. God is not limited. He will have 
mercy on whom he will have mercy; and he will 
harden whoever he will harden. He says, “If 
he is a Jew, if he is one of my children, I will pun- 
ish him for violations’—which is equivalent to 
hardening ; ‘‘and if, on the other hand, he is a 
Gentile of the most despised class, and he does 
right, | will have merey on him as though he were 
aJew. If the one is in the church it makes no 
difference, I will punish him; and if the other is 
out of the church it makes no difference, | will 
reward him.” Conduct and interior life God looks 
upon; and he says, without discrimination, 
** Whoever does right I will love, and I will repay 
him with joy; and whoever does wrong I will 
love, and I will by penalty bring him to that 
which is right.” The whole meaning, the pith 
and marrow, of the divine government is the 
restoration to right of those that have gone 
wrong; and the atonement of the Lord Jesus 
Christ was but a series of self-sacrifices and laying 
down of life to open the conception of a God with 
infinite attributes, working on earth, in heaven 
and through all eternity to rescue and save his 
poor, unfortunate, helpless creatures, So we have 


the Saviour bowing himself down that the weak 
may have strength; laying himself low that he 
may exalt those that are low; sorrowing for men 
as a father sorrows for his children. Thus he 
opens up what I call the atoning nature of God, 
taking suffering on himself—pain-suffering, solici- 
tude-suffering, love suffering: not the suffering of 
a guilty conscience, but that of the higher moral 
faculties ; and taking it upon himself for the de- 
velopment of the buman race, and for their prep- 
aration for a state of ineffable glory. 

Christ is the interpretation of the law; and the 
words of Christ are better than the words of 
Moses. I set aside the old sacrifices and the old 
ritual, as being artificial, and adapted to the age 
in which they were employed, and | say by the 
authority of the Lord Jesus Christ that they were 
things which we are not bound by. 

Christ met men at their lowest estate, that he 
might develop them through all manner of imper- 
fections to a regal state; and bis whole adminis- 
tration is for their good ; and when they go wrong 
he restrains them, and punishes them, and bears 
with them, and cleanses them by his solicitade 
and wisdom and labor; and the death of the 
Lord Jesus Christ signified the love of Almighty 
God forever and forever for their puritieation, for 
their cleansing, for their spiritual regeneration. 
(iod is God's atonement, on account of what be is. 
He is love, forgiving men so soon as his forgive- 
ness will be of any validity in turning them trom 
evil and toward good. 

So much on repentance ; now faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, what does that mean ? 

After a man has forsaken evil he is worse off, 
and in a more dangerous position, many times, 
than when he was in it. When a man who has 
been a thief, who has belonged to the econfra- 
ternity, the commonwealth, of thieves, and who 
has had a certain amount of vitality and life— 
after such a man cuts off his viee, and determines 
to become thoroughbred on the other side, be has 
raised against him all the suspicions and repul- 
sions on both sides, and he stands in adesert. He 
has lost the warmth that went with corruption, 
and he cannot stand the frigid polar flood of 
purity. He is'without cheer. And it is enough 
to crush anybody. No man needs cheer so much 
as the man who is escaping from evil. Often 
when we see men struguling to reform we hold 
ourselves aloof from them, and say, ** It is all pre- 
tense. He will slip back into evil again.” 

What if we were to treat people so who are 
striving to escape from drowning? <A shipstrikes 
a rock, and falls to pieces under the beating of the 
waves. The wretched passengers and crew are 
thrown into the flood. Most of them are swept 
out to sea, and they go down, send up a signal 
bubble, and are gone. One, with overmastering 
strength, gets near the shore, touches if, wearied, 
well-nigh exhausted, and thinks he is saved, until 
another wave sucks him out, and sweeps him 
away. Yet, with feebler effort, he draws himself 
in again, and puts forth all his remaining energy 
to keep himself from the bottom ; and men stand 
on the shore, and say, ** Do you think he'll get in ” 
It is a tough fight, but if he does we'll take him 
to yonder cot and give him something to eat and 
drink.” ‘They do nothing of the kind. Nobody 
does that with a man, where common sense pre- 
vails. They throw out ropes to him; they rush 
to him to help him in. When the devouring 
waves are thundering afier bim is the time that 
he wants assistance if ever. And when aman has 
groped out of the fiery abyss, when a man has 
dragged himself out of salacious stews, when a 
nian has come out of the wrong ways of life, 
and stands trembling on the edge of the shore, 
what he wants is not that the deacon should say, 
‘**Well, how long do you think you are going to 
hold out ?” and that the minister should say, ** My 
friend, yours has been a very wicked life, and you 
ought to bave been damned, and it is through 
God's sovereign mercy that you are not lost,” and 
that the elder should say, ** Wait a month or two, 
and see how you get along, and if you seem likely 
to hold out | will help you.” There is no time 
when a man needs to be mothered so much as 
when he is escaping from evil. There is no time 
when a wan is so weak, and when there are so 
many doors for the devil’s emissaries to come in at, 
as then; and then if ever he needs somebody to 
love him, to help him, to do something for him. 
It is a desperate thing for a wicked man to repent, 
unless he does it under circumstances in which 
somebody will take hold of him and hold bim up 
the moment he is delivered from the old life of 
temptation. 

And here is where comes in faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. The key-note of Paul’s ministry 


i 


was “repentance toward tiod, and faith toward 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’ With the Lord comes 
down that gospel whieh has not been a gospel in 
hundreds and thousands of men’s Mouths, and 
has been nothing but the old law, with its flail 
hammering men, and saving, ** The soul that sin- 
neth, it shall die: and you have sinned, and you 
shall be damned.” But what is the gospel, when 
at last it does come * 

“God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, burt 
have everlasting life.” 

And what is the fruit of the Gospel ? 

“But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long suffer- 
ing, gentieness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance: 
uguinst such there is no law.” 

No law can reach so high as these things. When 
aman has such teelings they lift him higher than 
any law can rise. As a bird does not care tor 
macadamized turppikes, or fences, or bulwarks, 
but flies through the air above them ; so if a man 
has reaily been touched with a love for virtue he 
is higher than any law ever tried to go. He has 
fulfilled the law, and left it far behind, as not ad- 
equate to reach his necessities in that upper 
reali. 

“Faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ” in its 
largest interpretation is such a seuse of the pres- 
ent God, and of his sympathy and love and heip- 
fulness, as leads a man to open his heart to the 
divine influence, that the Spirit may come in to 
keep bim awake, alive, and full of joy and cour- 
age, and lead bim on step by step till he shall 
stem in Zion and before God. 

If there is any man who does not need any re- 
pentance, | do not exhort bim to repent. Look in 
at the undisclosed thoughts. Look in at the un- 
registered feelings and passions. Look out and 
see Where you have been, and what you have 
Judge yourself by that great canon of the 
universe, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart. and thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Love doth no harm to its neighbor: have vou 
never harmed vour neighbor’ Are you never 
twining the cord that is strangling men? Are you 
living in sympathy with vour fellows’ Do you 
observe those laws of morality which relate tothe 
dealings of man with man’? Are you living 
openly *? Have you no secret sins’ Are there no 
sewers in your soul through which run-tides of 
evil and corruption ? See what you are within 
and without, aml tell me whether you have po 
peed of repentance. 

Repentance does not mean a sentimental sorrow 
that things should be as they are: it does not 
mean a kind of feeling that we are all sinful and 
all weak ; the command is no such sham as that: 
repentance means such a wholesome sense of the 
manliness and virtue and glory which there is in 
being right-minded that a man turns from all 
things that are wrong as you do from vermin. If 
aman were to come to you and say, ** Lou have 
the itech,” you would say, That is vulgar :” and 
how much more vulgar would you feel that it was 
if a man should turn to you and say, ** You breed 
vermin”? How shocked aman is at the idea of 
having vermin on his skin! but it may crawl all 
through his soul, and he does not care anything 
for that! 

This is a very serious business. You know it. 
You know very well that you would think the 
judgment-day had come if the heart of every per- 
son here were opened up and things therein were 


shown as they are in the sight of God. 

1 have need of repentance: have you not’ 
There is not one of us who lives so guod a life 
that he does not need to repent every day. You 
cannot bave a great circumstantial repentance at 
the beginning of your Cliristian life tbat dramat- 
ically shall shine out and cleause you forever. 
You must repent every day. The tight every day 
is a fight for virtue and against the encroach- 
ments of evil. And to those who have repented, 
and are repenting, | bring the tidings of tbe 
Saviour. I should have no courage to go on a 
dayif | did not believe that my hands were up- 
held ; if 1 did not believe there was an inspiration 
as real, though not as authoritative (yes, as au- 


done, 


thoritative for me, though not for others) as that - 


which fell upon the apostles themselves. | should 
be in despair if 1 did not believe there was 
that light, that stimulus, that cleansing, that 
fountain of hope, which stands in this: Becanse / 
live ye shall live also. Ut is in this that | bave 
hope, in this I live, and io this IL shall triumph m 
life, in death, and before God. For when, in the 
judgment-day, all the universe shall give forth its 
shining host, and God, whose eyes are as light- 
ning, shall pierce me, and say, ** What art thou, 
O man?” then, in the enthusiasin of love I shall be 
bold enough to say, ** What | am is of no conse- 
quence. Thou art Love; and in thee I live tor- 
ever.” For you is this hope in Christ Jesus— 
Christ in you the hope of glory, your Guide now, 
in death your Rescuer. avd in heaven your im- 
mortal Saviour. 
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THE NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION. 

The eighth annual meeting of the New Jersey 
General Association was held in the Congrega- 
tional Church in the beautiful city of Williams- 
port, Penn., on the 10th, 11th and 12th. The 
associational sermon was preached by Rev. N. E. 
Smith, D.D., of Plainfield, N.J., from the text: 
“They helped every one his neighbor.” Is. xli., 6. 
Dr. Rankin of Washington was elected Moder- 
ator. Interesting discussions were had upon 
Parish System” and The Second Service.” 
A valuable paper on ‘‘The History of Congrega- 
tiopalism in New Jersey and the Middle Prov- 
inces” was read by Rev. Wm. B. Brown of Newark, 
N. J. The spirit of all the meetings was very de- 
lightful. Two of its most valued and honored 
members had departed this life during the year— 
Dr. George E. Adams and Dr. George B. Bacon, 
both of Orange—but both were in constant re- 
membrance. This, with a deep and increasing 
interest in the promising church at Williamsport, 
gave tone to the gathering. The Association will 
meet next year at Woodbridge, N. J. Three new 
churches were added to the roll; one at Bound 
Brook, another at Monmouth Junction, N. J., 
and a third at Falls Church, Va. After the ad- 
journment of the Association a council was held 
to ordain Rev. R. Dewitt Mallary as pastor of the 
chureh at Williamsport. Sermon by Rev. Thos. 
K. Beecher of Elmira; ordaining prayer by Dr. 
Lyman Whiting; charge to the pastor by Rev. 
A. H. Bradford ; right hand of fellowship by Rev. 
Geo. M. Boynton; charge to the people by Dr. 
Rankin of Washington. 


THE CHURCHES. 


Annual meeting of the Connecticut Congregational Associa- 
tion at New Haven, Nov. 15, 16, 17. 


New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, Washington, talks 
of selling to the Unitarians, and building a new and larger 
edifice. 


It ie understood that the Boston Ministerial Bureau has 
been discontinued, leaving churches in that vicinity without 
pastors and pastors without churches to supply their needs 
in the old way, namely, the best way they could. 


Although built in panic times, the new Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Congregational Church has no debt totroubleit. It stands 
opposite the new University Hall, and cost $40,000. As stated 
lust week, it is to lose its excellent pastor, Mr. Hubbell. 


At the recent meeting of Peoria Presbytery the committee 
on bills and overtures reported that both the laws of the State 
of Ulinois and the decisions of the General Assembly allow 
Presbyterian licentiates to solemnize the rite of marriage. 


A Presbyterian church has been organized in Orange county, 
Va.. called the ** Waddell Church;"’ after the celebrated blind 
preacher, Dr. James Waddell, who had an estate in that 
coubnty,and preached witbout remuneration to a small con- 
gregation in a log church. 


The Illinois Conference of the Methodist Church, South, 
has ratified the scheme of settlemeut between the two 
branches of the church adopted at Cape May. Drs. Akers. 
Gillett, and Rutledge, participated in the proceedings, and 
when the vote was taken everybody present, including the 
ladies, was permitted to have a voice. It was a unanimeus 
vote and an enthusiastic one. 


Geneva Presbytery at its recent meeting strongly opposed 
the proposition of the General assembly (Min. Assembly page 
76) for a change of the boundaries of the Synods so as to com- 
prise the 4 Synods of Western and Central New York, Geneva 
and Albany in threesynods. A committee consisting of Rey. 
Dr. Hgarth, Rev. J. W. Jacks and Elder Jobn Mackay were 
appointed to report some plan for the relief of the feeble 
cburches of this Presbytery. 

Referring to Moody’s going to Boston, the “ Watchman” 
says: ** What thisancient New England metropolis more needs 
than aught beside, isa revival of * pure religion " that shal) be 
pervasive and powerful enough to reach and stir to its pro- 
founder depths the popular heart. We have had too many 
partial and superficial excitements, but too few revivals 
reaching down, through the influence of the Holy Ghost, decp 
into the very foundations of society.’’ 

Rev. Dr. Tucker, the new pastor of the Madison Square 
Presbyterian Church, in this city, has inaugurated a series of 
Sunday evening services for those who do not attend church 
regularly, or who drift from one place to another. A num- 
ber of members of the congregation have volunteered to 
form a choir, and their singing is quite a feature of the ser- 
vices. It is hoped that these will be sufficiently weil attended 
to warrant their continuance through the winter. 


By common consent the members of Piymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, gave up their sittings to strangers last Sunday 
morning, who were there in numbers sufficient to crowd the 
house. Mr. Beecher preached from the text, “Come unto me 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden and I will give you rest.” 
The church will be surrendered to visitors until the first Sun- 
day in November, a move on the part of the congregation 
taken at the suggestion of Rev. Mr. Hulliday, assistant pastor. 


The Witherspoon Statue will be unveiled at Philadelphia 
with appropriate ceremonies, on Frida), of this week at one 


| o'clock P.M. Itis expected that the Synod of Philadelphia 


will be present, and that its Moderator will preside and con- 
duct the exercises. The statue will be unveiled by a grand- 
son of Dr. Witherspoon, and the oration will be delivered by 
Governor Bedle of New Jersey. On the same day Bethany 
mission will hold a festival, the proceeds to go to the monu- 
ment fund. 


The corner-stone of the First Reformed Episcopal Church 
of New York, Madison Ave., cor. 55th Street, was laid with 
appropriate service by Bishop Wm. R. Nicholson, D.D., on 
Tuesday P.M., Oct. 0th. Addresses were made by Dr. Lud- 
low, of the Reformed Chureh;: Rey. E. H. Corey, Methodist; 
Dr. Robinson, Presbyterian; Bishop Fallows, Chicago; Mr. 
Hepworth, Independent, and Rev. W. T. Sabine, the pastor 
of the church. Bishop Cummins was warmly remembered 
in the prayers and addresses. The church is to be a neat and 
cheerful affair, capable of seating about a thousand persons. 
Mr. Sabine and his people bave every encouragement in their 
pew field. 


They bad a beautiful day last week Thursday for the cele- 
bration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Congregational 
church at Homer, N. Y., anda large gathering was there to 
enjoy it all. Historical sermon by the pastor, Rev. Wm. A. 
Robinson, anniversary ode by Rev. Albert Bigelow, of Buf- 
falo, a former pastor; reminiscences by Rev. Dennis Platt, 
of South Norwalk, Ct.. Rev. T. K. Fessenden, Farmington, 
Me., and Rev. H. A. Nelson, Geneva. Addresses on the rela- 
tion of this church to Sister Churches, by Rev. W. F. Benedict, 
pastor Baptist Church otf Homer; Rev. Thos. Street, D. D., 
pastor Presbyterian Church of Cortland; Rey. C. N. Tyler, of 
Ithaca, and others. : 


After looking up all the figures that can be had respecting 
the number of Sunday-school children in England and Wales, 
the Blackburn “ Times” flods that the aggregate in the dis- 
senting denominations at present is 2,557,000, of which the 
Wesleyans bave 725,000 and the Congregationalists 536,000, the 
other churches showing smaller figures. There have been no 
official statistics on the subject compiled since 1858, when the 
Royal Commission reported a total of 2,388,397 Sunday-school 
scholarsip the country, including those of the Eaglish Church, 
which numbered less than half. According to this census, 
the non-conformist scholars have doubled in number in the 
past cighteen years, the increase of the Episcopal Church in 
that time not being stated. 


The Congregational and Presbyterian churches in Wiscon- 
sin (183 Congregational and & Presbyterian) held their annual 
convention in Oshkosh, Sept. 28-Oct.2. They report a mem- 
bership of 12.565 inembers, of which 1,62 were added within 
the last year, a larger edition than for eighteen years before. 
The opening sermon was by the retiring Moderator, Kev. 
C. H. Richards, of Madison, on“ Willtbe Church of the Mil- 
lennium be Congregational?’ President E. H. Merrell, of 
Ripon College, was chosen Moderator for this session. In- 
teresting papers were presented, by Rev. W. Crawford, of 
Green Bay, on “ Expository Preaching"; by Kev. George 
Bushnell, of Beloit, on “* Lessons for our Ministers from last 
Winter's Revival’; by Rev. M. M. Martin, of Mazomanie, on 
* Lessons for our Churches"; by Rev. R. M. Webster, of Ber- 
lin, on “ Finney as a Man and a Preacher’’; by Rev. A. O. 
Wright, of Fox Lake, on “Care of Child-Christians’’; by 
President A. L. Chapin, of Beloit, on “ The American Church 
of the Past Century'’: by Rev. H. T. Rose, of Milwaukee, on 
“The American Church of the Coming Century.’’ At the 
Home and Foreign Missionary meetings Rev. A. H. Clapp, 
D.D., of New York, and Rev. James Powell, of Chicago, made 
most interesting addresses. 


From the Indian Missionary Directory just issued at Luck- 
now it appears that the number of Native Christians now is 
26.3591 awuinst 224.258, four years ago, and the number of 
communicants 65,680 against 52,516, a gain of about 4,000 a 
year in the latter item and of about 10,500 in the former. 
The directory gives the name and present address of 960 
living Missionaries and ordained native pastors in India 
proper, excluding Burmah and Ceylon. Then there are about 
S00 other names of retired and deceased Missionaries, to- 
gether with brief sketches of their lives whereever such 
could be obtained, Futhermore, in an appendix appears 
a list of 116 lady Missionarics connected with the various 
Woman's Societies, the year of their arrival, their sphere 
of wors, and place of labor being also given. “ Not the 
least valuable feature of the book says the * Lucknow Wit- 
ness’ isashort well-written sketch of all the Societies and 
Missions at present working here, prefixed to each chapter of 
names, so that one gets in small compass a clear, correct 
account of the whole field.’ There bas been an increase of 
51 missionaries and native ordained agents since 1871. The 
American Methodists and Baptists have considerably ia- 
creased their forces, while the English Societios have been ex- 
pending their energies more in the direction of Africa and 
some other fields. 

Mr. Chas. M. Morton, of Brooklyn, has accepted the call to 
be General Secretary of the Y. M.C. A. of Lilinois. . 

The Y. M.C. A. of Erie, Pa., has begun the issue of an asso- 
ciation monthly entitled the * Erie Home Journal.” 

Much good has followed the Pennsylvania Y. M. C. A. Con- 
vention recently held at Danville. Gospel meetings have 
been largely attended. 

The Syracuse, New York, Y. M.C, A. recently arranged a 
very pleasant excursion to the Centennial. Over 400 tickets 
were disposed of under its auspices, 

Week for Prayer for Yoang Men's Christian Associations, 
November 12-18. Pastors everywhere are requested to 
preach a sermon to young men during the week. 

At Glen Cove, L. L., the ¥. M. C. A. holds a Gospel meeting 
every Sunday afternoon, and a prayer meeting every Friday 
evening. Mr. Wm. B. Robinson is the president, and J. T. 
Bourne the secretary of this association. 

The Y. M. C. A. of North Shore, Staten Island, is doing a 
good work ona good plan. In addition to its reading room 
and library, its building is furnished with a coffee and cake 
room. Good influences counterbalance the evil tendencies of 
the saloons. 

The Harlem Branch Y. M.C. A., of New York, began Oct. 
10:b a series of * Haif Hour Sermons to Young People.’’ The 
service is held every Tuesday evening. The sermor is to be 


preceded by fifteen miogutes of praise, and followed by a 
short prayer meeting. 

Harrisburg, Pa., sends good news. Deleyations from the 
Y. M. C. A. of that place and Newport visited New Bloom- 
field and Shermansdale recently, holding meetings with much 
encouragement At the latter place a large number of in- 
quirers remained to bear of the way of lite, and steps lead- 
ing to the probable organization of an association were taken. 


Rome, N.Y., entertained the Eleventh Annual Convention 
of the State Associations last week. W.W. Smith. of Pough- 
keepsie, presided, and a large number of delegates were 
present. For State work $2,000 was pledged. H. B. Cham- 
berlain, of Syracuse, gave a Bible reading, and addresses 
were made by Rey. Prof. Herrick Johnson, of Auburn, and 
others. The Convention was spirfted, and adjourned much 
encouraged over the prospects of Association work in the 
State. 

The entire number of Young Men's Christian Associations 
in North America is over one thousand. From 21 reports 
were received by the Executive Committee, and submitted 
to the Toronto Convention. This is a greater number by 266 
than ever before reported. The average membership is 110, 
and the average amount expended during the year by 416 
Associations was 8750. 304 Reading Rooms, 247 Libraries, 56 
daily and 1,150 weekly meetings are maintained. In 216 Bible 
Classes over 7,000 persons are gathered each week to study 
God’: word. 108 brethren are now acting as General Secre- 
taries and agents of the various Associations of the State 
and International Committees. In 60 Association buildings 
($1,876,293) and 50 building funds ($249,123), a total clear prop- 
erty of $2,125,416 is held. 


PERSONALS. 

-—Mr. Thomas D. Christie bas accepted an appointment in 
the Theological Seminary in Marash, Turkey. 

—The Centre Church of Haverhill, Mass., calls to the pas- 
toral office Rev. Henry E. Barnes, of Worcester. 

—Rev. A. S. Hudson bas accepted the pastorate of the 
United Churches of Maplewood, and Linden, Mass. 

—The new and beautiful * Poets’ Window” in Westminster 
Abbey, London, is the gift of Mr. Geo. W. Childs, of Phila- 
delphia. 

—Rev. Burke N. Leavitt, late of Williston church at Port- 
land, Me., accepts a repeated call to Lincoln Park Church at 
Chicago. 

—Rev. Dr. J. O. Means. Secretary of the Congregational 
Publishing Society. Boston, resigns the office he bas held so 
long. His successor is not named. 

—Revy. Dr. E. K. Alden having accepted the secretaryship 
in the American Bourd as successor to Dr. Treat, resigns the 
pastorate of Phillips Church, South Boston. 

—Rev. Dr. Norman Seaver, of the First Presbyterian 
Chureb, Henry street. Brooklyo, tendered his resignation 
last Sunday. The society acts upon it this week. 

—Bishop Levi Scott, of Dover, Del., by right of seniority, 
becomes the presiding bishop of the Methodist Church, in 
place of Bishop Janes, deceased. He was elected in IS 

—Rev. W. 8. Hawkes, formerly settled in Stafford Springs, 
now pastor of the First Congregational Church of Fairhaven, 
Mass., bas offered his resignation, to take effect November 3. 

—Hon. James Knox, of Knoxville, Iil., who died a few days 
since, contributed very generousiy during his lifetime to 
educational institutions of all denominations. He graduated 
at Yale in 1830. 

—During Mr. Moody’s temporary absence from Chicago 
last week, Major Whittle took charge of bis meetings, and 
made avery acceptable substitute. The meetings continue 
large and earnest. 

—By the will of the late Lucius Hopkins, of New York, the 
American Bible and the American Tract Societies each re- 
ceive $10,000, and the Presbyterian Home and Forcign Mis- 
sion Societies each $5,000. 

—Rev. Dr. B. K. Pierce, editor of “ Zion's Herald,” Boston, 
preached in the Second Avenue, Harlem, Methodist Church a 
Sunday ortwo ago. A correspondent weites: * The preaching 
editors are always welcome.” 

—St. Louis Second Baptist Church loses its pastor, Dr. Bur- 
lingbam, who resigns for private reasons. His departure wiil 
be much regretted, as his ten years’ ministry there has been 
successful in a marked degrve. 

—Miss Bessie T. Capen, of Wellesicy College, bas accepted 
the professorship of chemistry at Smith College at North- 


ampton, and will begin teaching next term, when the scien- 


tific part of the course commences. 

—Rev. Dr. George W. Gardner, of Boston, late Secretary of 
the American Baptist Missionary Union, has received a 
uvanimous call to the First Baptist Church in Cleveland, O.— 
late Dr. Bebrends’s—at a salary of $4,000. 

~—Rev. Heman R. Timlow, late Congregational minister at 
Southington, Ct., was ordained by Bishop Scarborough, in 
St. John’s Church, Salem, N.J., September 23d. Mr. Timlow 
will have the charge of Grace Church at Hamden. 

—Much to the regret of his people, Rev. MK. Schermer- 
horn, of the First Unitarian Church, Buffalo, resigns on 
account of the severity of the winters there. Under his 
charge the church has grown in numbers and prospered 
financially. 

—Baptists in this vicinity are to be favored with a course of 
tweive lectures on Baptist Church bistory from Rey. Dr. Wm. 
R. Williams, of New York, whose rescarches in this depart- 
ment, added to his general scholarship, will ensure him an 
eager audience. 

—Seniors in the Yale Seminary are said to complain that 
during these hard times the deacons are supplying all the 
vacant pulpits in the outlying villages. At the request of all 
the students, Sec. Clark, of the American Board, bas prom- 
ised to eome down in the course of a few weeks and address 
them on missionary work, and subsequently to hold with 
them a sort of conference and inquiry meeting on the duty 
of personal missionary service. 

—Rev. Alexander Millingen, recently pastor of the Evan- 
gelical Union Church of Constantinople, and a son of Dr. 
Millingen, physician to the Sultan, is now visiting this coun- 
try, and can be found for the present at No. & Alliston street, 
Boston, Mass. Mr. Millingen is warmly commended by those 
who know him and have beard him preach in the East. The 
inducements of either teaching or pastoral work may prevail 
upon bim to make America his permanent home. 
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Che Calendar. 


MONDAY, OcT. 9. 


Montenegrins said to have repulsed a Turk- 
ish force. —-Large fire in Cleveland destroys 
several thousand dollars worth of property. 
—— Death of Mr. John F. Cleveland, for thirty 
years connected with the Tribune.”’-——The 
Sultan refuses to accept the term armistice, 
because he cannot recognize Servia as a bel- 
ligerent, but consents to a suspension of hos- 
tilities, the duration not to be fixed, provided 
the ‘Servian army shall not meanwhile be re- 
inforeed by foreigners.——Gov. Chamberlain, 
of South Carolina, proclaims that he bas 
abundant evidence to show that the white 
rifle clubs in the State have produced a reign 
of terror among the blacks, and that from 
fifteen to twenty of the latter have been 
killed within a month past for not promising 
to vote the Democratic ticket. 


TUESDAY, Oct. 10, 

First reports of the October elections make 
Ohio in doubt and Indiana Republican, with 
gains of Republican Congressmen. Result 
not known until Wednesday night.—-West 
Virginia goes Democratic by 10,000 majority. 

— The Turks have been repulsed in trying to 
cross the Drina; the Sultan offers a six 
months’ armistice to Servia.-_— George Hein- 
rich Pertz, the German historian, and the 
Marquis of Tweeddale are dead.——Philadel- 
phia Exposition not to remain open after 
Nov. 10.——- Yellow fever abating in the South. 
——Gov. Tilden orders evidence to be taken 
against Superintendent Eaton of the New 
Albany Capitol, who is alleged to bave caused 
the State a loss of $500,000, 


WEDNESDAY, Oct. 11. 

General excitement Over the closeness and 
uncertainty of the Western elections. Ohio 
conceded to the Republicans and Indiana to 
the Democrats. Repubticans gain six or eight 
Congressinen. ——Business portion of Sandy 
Hill, N. burned; loss, $200,000.——Gen. 
Newton givena reception by Catholic Society, 
the Xavier Union. Mississippi steambout 
“Southern Belle’ burned, and several lives 
lost. —— Parke Godwin arraigns the Republi- 
can party at Cooper Union.——Servia advised 
by the Powers to accept an armistice. 


THURSDAY, Oct. 12. 

Ohio 10,000 Republican ; Congressmen, Rep. 
12. Dem. &: Indiana, 5,000 Democratic, with a 
gain of four Republican Congressamen.—— 
Turkey offers an armisticeas follows: Servia 
shall be prevented from occupying the posi- 
tions now occupied by the Turkish army. 
That the introduction of arms and ammuni- 
tion intoServiaand Montenegro be prohibited. 
That the passage of foreign volunteers into 
the Turkish Provinces be eff-ctively puta 
stop to. That Servia and Montenegro be pro- 
hibited from giving agy assistance to the in- 
surzents in the adjacent provinces. ——-Report 
that the Montenegrins have defeated the 
Turks. —— Polish delegation at Paris congrat- 
ulates America on her Contennial.—Terrible 
explosion in a Pittsburgh nail factory; sev- 
eral lives lost.——E. A. Woodward, of the 
Tweed ring, sent to jail.——Citizens’ Commit- 
tee formally tender Controller A. H. Green 
the independent nomination of Mayor. 


FRIDAY, Oct. 13. 


Secretary of War orders government stores 
to be distributed to yellow fever sufferers at 
Suvannah.——A hitch tn the Servian armistice 
negotiations. Turkey and Servia refuse to 
agree.——Grain crop in England damaged by 
rain. ——Troubles brewing in South Carolina; 
prospect of need of more troops there, 


SATURDAY, Oct. 14. 


Carl Schurz speaks to aGerman Republican 
mass mecting in New York city. Montene- 
gro reported to be anxious to carry on the war 
as Servia'’s ally until the liberation of the 
Christians is accomplished. —— Russian officers 
continue to enter Servian army.——Snow in 
New England and Middle States Saturday 
night.——-Campaign opens with vigor in New 
York State.——The rush of Centennial pil- 
grims to Mt. Vernon has so enriched the 
association asto enable it to pay all its debts 
and to leave a handsome sum for the improve- 
ment of the grounds besides. 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEALs 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are prepares, atal! times, to buy 
or sell in large or smal! amounts, to suit al! classe- 
of investors. Orders by r telegraph will 
receive cureful attention. 

We shal! be pleased te furnish information tn 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bunda. 

We also buy and sell GOLD and GoLp CouPON 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and TOWN, COUNTY an 
STATE COUPONS, and bay and sell oN 
MISSION, al! MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDS. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 

mite and remittances eubject to draft, and aliow 
nterest, to be credited on over 

aging, for the month, frum $1.000 tw $6,000, at th 
rate of three per cent. per annum, and on balaness 
averaging over $5,000, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 


Financial. 


From Monday, Oct. 9, to Saturday, 
Oct. 14. 


Money. Securities, etc.—Gold has fallen, 
carrying United States bonds with it, and money 
is scarcely as plenty as during the past six months 
though the rate has not perceptibly advanced. Al)! 
good securities are firm, taking gold values as the 
standards of price. Business is not so brisk as was 
hoped from the indications of a month ago. Rai!l- 
way stocts, which we last quoted as buryant, 
dr ‘pped significantly toward the end of the weok; 
whether weakness of cliques was the cause, or 
whether the industrious bulis “unloaded” sooner 
than they had expected to,is now of but little 
consequence to the losers. ** Through” railways 
are doing a heavier businessthan of late months, 
but it isa business which costs more than tt comes 
to, and offers but little encouragement to stock- 
holders who are hoping for dividends. 


Financial Quetations—Gold.— 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 
Oct. 9. Oct. 11. Oct. 
Gold (highest) ..... 100 .......... eccocees 


Gleverument Bonds.— 
(Most of these figures indicate offers made, instead 


of sales.) 

5-20, 1865. c......... sovsses 112% 
1865, n.i.r..... WIM ........ 112 
5-2), 1885. m. 1 c..... 112 
5-2), 1867. c....... 115 
16 
Currency sixes. ... 173 ........ 123% 

Foreign Exchange. 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Oct. 14, 1876. 


Butter.— Receipts for the week, 31.45 pkgs. Ex- 
ports, 4.270 pkgs. The market is dull, trade almost 
stopped, and dealers are beginning to take off 
prices to try to set business going. Putting on a 
higher price is like putting brakes onts a wagon. 
it slows down things, and if they crowd a little 
toe hard it “ sets’ the wheels entirely. This has 
been the case this Fall in butter; the market has 
been crowded for a litte more price until commer- 
cial motion in it has almost ceased, and the ery 
new comes up that there's nothing doing—this« 
too in the firat half of October, right in the young 
flood of the Fall's business, when the distribution 
of the season's crop shoukd be in active progress. 
Of course this damming up of business can't last: 
there's a natura! flow of butter to market centers, 
and the supply offered will keep testing the scale 
until it touches prices at which sales can be made, 
and then there wil! probably be a great momenta- 
ry rush of business in compensati:n of the pres- 
ent stagnation. This eccentric working of the 
commercial system takes ita rise in the abnorma! 
Legal Tender. whereby the settlement of individ- 
ual contracte is relegated to the National Legisla- 
ture. and there is nv hope but to go from bad tuo 
worse until we are skillfully let back again ts a le- 
gitimate standard of value. The children of {srae! 
prebably didn't expect to be forty years in the 
wilderness; and when the war closed, who wou'd 
have dared to predict that the enterprises of a 
new-born nation would still be estranged by the 
noose of a Congressional Legal Tender thrown 
over everything and tightened or loosened by the 
will of the powers that be? At the close of the 
week 35c. is the top forall except a few fancy spe- 
cials of fresh packed creamery or dairy make, and 
on the balance of the list stock has accumulated: 
there's a wide range of price. and actual sales of 
can only be made on the Inside line. Western 
butter ts off *’e5c. for export. We quote: Finest 
Orange County or fancy creamery make, \@3'c. ; 
to fine near-by fresh tubs or pails, 
Prime fresh make, Western Cairy packed, «Me. 
good to fine N. Y. State firkins, Northern 
Welsh per ice car, 2e2e.; Western repacked but- 
ter, debris of the market, lia@ Me. 

Cheese.— Receipts for the week, 42.510 boxes. 
Exports, 21.1% boxes. Gold 10. There is no change 
in the situation of thiscommodity. Exporters con- 
tinue to buy m -stly upon special orders fur fine Fall 
make.and the home demand is only moderate 
We quote: State factory, fancy Sept. make, 16 
State factory, fancy August make, l2 
State factory, fair to prime, Wellc.; Western, fair 
to prime. ®@lic.; Western, choice flat and Cheddar 
cheese, ec. 

Eggs are quick. sale at last week's prices. We 
quote: State and Jersey in Dbis., per doz., Metic.; 
Western and Canada, 


Dressed Poultry ts |ower: dressed turkeys per 

Beans.—We quote: Choice marrow, crop 1874, 
per bush., 62 |bs., $2.10¢82.2); Mediums, 

Apples.—Green and dried “tate crop 1975, quar- 
ters and halves are worth &«7 cts. Green apples 
are cheap here: Western N.Y... selected varieties, 
$1.90 per bbi.; mixed lots, $1.25¢$1.50; common river 
stock, 

Cranberries.—Jersey, per bushel! crates, $2.15@ 
$3.26. ; Cape Cod, per bbI., 89 25. 

Game.— Prairie chickens are selling quick, and 
venison is wanted. We qu te: quail, per 
$2.50@92.75: venison, whole deer. do., sad- 
dies, grouse, per pair. rabbits, 
per pair, 2@55c. ; partridges, per pair, 6 «75e. 


DEAEN restored. A grand 
k, Wetherill & Co., Buffalo, 


Kansas, Missourt and Iowa Improved 
Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds guar- 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


anteed. We guarantee, a5 an assurance 

that we loan pot to exceed one-third of 
the actual value. In over six years’ business 
never losta dollar; never delayed a day on inter- 
est or principal; neither we nor our customers 
ever took an acre of land ander furecilosure. Serd 
for particulars reference 

WATKINS & CO.. 

LAWRENC E. KAN., or 72 Cedar Street, New York. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


and Broad St,, 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK 


Sell Butter, Cheese, Eags. etc..on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as soon a8 sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
New YorRK. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,”’ Catskill) 
Mountain and other creameries. 


Great New York Aquarium 


AN INLAND OCEAN. 
BROADWAY AND 35TH ST. 
The only extensive Aquarium in America, 


OPEN DAILY FROM 9 A. M. TILL W P.M. 


A GREAT MORAL, INSTRUCTIVE and EN- 
TERTAINING EXHIBITION of the Beauttful and 
Wonderful Inhabitants of the mighty deep. 


A LIVING WHALE, 


Captured at an expense of $10,000 and sustained at 
an actual outlay of One Hundred Dollars per day. 


THE LARGEST DEEP SEA TANKS 
EVER BUILT. 


Containing thousands of infinitely interesting liv- 
ing objects. and exibiting the marvelous and beau- 
tiful in marine life. 


w.c. coup, Manager. 


Secon a ‘eek 1! 
Second Week! 


OF 


P. T. BARNUM’S 
New & Greatest Show on Earth 


‘At GILMORE’S GARDEN. 
MUSEUM & MENACERIE. 


The Tropics Transplanted. A vast and veritable 
Zoological Garden, embowering the rarest of ex- 
creatures. The Jungle a Vernal 
Wilderness f Bloom one Beu 

rHE NILE ATURALIZED ! 
and Barnum’s the only living 
Hippe p tamus in America, disporting beneath a 
Cataract of Living Waters. Huge sea Lions and 
Marine Marvels gambling in Aquarium freedom, 

The most memorable of marvels, Capt. Costen- 
tenus. a Noble Greek Albanian, tattooed from 
head to foot in China Tartary 

A VAST CEN TENNIAL MUSEUM. 
Life-sized Autonete and Mechanical 
ie 
A CENTENNIAL PORT RALT GALLERY, 
AN ALADDIN AMPHITHEATER, 
Lustrous with Ten Thousan: 1 Vari-Colored Lighta. 
GURGEOUsS ORC K SPECTACLES AND 


NEW & VARIED ATT RACTIONS we FOL- 
LOW IN RAP! iD SUCCESSION 


Second ‘eek ! 
Second Week! 


Admission to ev ery department of the Colossal 
Exhibtion, OD cents. Children under nine years, 
25 cents. Reserved seats 25 cents extra. jours 
open at land 60 P.M.; Grand Animal and Arenic 


spectacular Entree at 2 and &. 


ont Yo U 
Money 


BY USING INFERIOR HEATING APPARATUS. 
MASS OF (RON, OL O,ORA 
WARM IS THE os wad 
[IN mosrT STEAM RADIATOrS 


section il arid vculside virus of 
CARRS STEAM RADIATOR 
ulich hans a mosilive 


HEATS UP AT ONCE. 
fhe air Aemyg diate ly expel ad 
On ihe adm OF “fe arn 


SENC TO 
pe” 
43 COURTL AND ST. 
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BONNETS 


This being the season when ladies talk about 
getting their Fall Bonnets and Hats, and where 
to buy them, we take pleasure in calling atten- 
tion to our stock, and soliciting an examination. 
Our Bonnets are trimmed with the richest kind of 
materials.and at such moderate pricesasto justify 
our adopting the motto :— 


QUALITY, STYLE AND CHEAPNESS. 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, 
Between and Wtb Sts., New YORK. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


K & H. T. ANTHONY & CoO., 591 
Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMO#s and 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND Views, G HO- 
scopes, ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
ope alty. First premium at Vienna. 
nufacturers of Photographic Material. 


\OVE 


Samples by Mail, 


PRICES. 
C CHILD 


8, l5e.. Me. 
Mine's. ibe 550. 


The bh rices are for 
‘ of goods. 
If not satisfactory money 


returned. 


DOVE MANF. CO., 6 Wooster St., N.Y. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


GvOoD NEWS FOR BOOK AGENTS, 
The Winning Book of the Season is out! 


BRET HARTE IN THE FIELD! 


“GABRIEL CoNROY,” splendidly tllustrated and 


beautifully bound, is ready. The press are placing it 
with ‘Dickens’ Works. Sa a prominent }« : 
“A million readers are im pativnt to grt it.’ e@ want 
10.000 agents to supply them. Now is 
strike. Send for lllustrated Circulars 
Address AMERICAN PU IsHING 
HARTFORD, CT., CHICAGO, ILL., CINCINNATI, 
Our Home” 
is the name of the most 
elegant French oi] motto 
Chromo ever issued. The 
motto is surrounded by 
ene of the most exquis- 
ite and richly colored 
wreaths of beautiful fow- 
ers on dark background, 
and is perfect in al! ite 
details. It is We 
send motto chromo and the BOSTON WEEKK- 
LY GLOB a large eight- e family. story and 
news paper. with chess, puzzie. house- 
hold and al! popular departments, three months, 
for yoo Chromeo and paper, six months. 
for on 7s GLOBE PUB. CO., Washington 
St.. Boston. Can refer to publishers of this paper. 
Agents wan anted. 

An extraordinary proposition fur Bona fide 
Agents only. Address, Union Publishing Co., 
171 Duane Street, N. Y. 

AGENTS pour 816.00 Chromos FREE. 

M.MUNYON&CO., Philada., Pa. 
made by ONE agent in 57 —-.: 13 new 

articles, sampies free. 

Cc. M. LININGTON, “CHICAGO. 
$250 amonth. Agents wanted, male or female. 
for the best selling articles. 6.000 soid 
inoneday. Address LAPHAM MFG. Co., Marion, Oo. 

EAS,—The choicest in the world—Importers’ 

prices—Largest Company in America 
articie—pleases every body— Trade continually 
creasing—Agents wan everywhere—vest in- 
ducements— don't waste time—send for Circular to 
ROB’T WELLS. Vesey St., N. oO. - Box 1287. 

Gouste money Dr. 
Book.” dress Dr. Chase's Prt 
\ ting Ann Arbor, Mich 
0 $77, a Week to Agents. Samples 
$55 FRE P.O. Vickery, Augusta, Maine. 


AN TED for the new 


ANN 9. £5.00 Young's 
YO U N G. Ric "Richmoed, Va. 
Sida ‘Smployment ror all. 


. shot Revolv 
er. 83.00. atalogues free. Felton & Co.., N. 


s 2 8 a day «ure made by Agents selli 
our Chromos, Crayons, “Picture apd 
Chromo Cards 1:33 an les. worth 

sent, postpsid, for S45 litus ted Cat 
alogu ue tree. J. H. BUFFORD'S SONS, BOSTON 
Established 1830. 


If you want the best selling as. 

ticle in the world, and a svlia 

watch, free of 
cost, write at once to E & Co., 767 Broad- 
way. New York. 


$200 amonth. Outfit worth $1 free to Aventa 
Excelsior Mfg. Co., 161 Mich. Av., Chicago 


Pack aGr. 

only eompiete 
jw the market 
contains |5 sheets pe 
per, 15 envelopes. 


pen 
cll, pen holder, golicdine pen, pack of lnk Powder sufficient 
4 make a bottle of jet biack Ink In one second, 56 valuabie 


receipts, and gent s elegant combination set, sleeve buttons, 
studs and collar button to match. Sample package, 25 cents, 
5 packages with assorted jewelry. $1. 12 packaces, Send 
for sample dosen and conddential terms agents. 

F. Sto Kwan, 27 Bond St., New York 


We have the 
t and best selling 
Package lu the 
World. te 18 
sheets of e 


pencil, penholder . — pen « p 
Comp,ete sam with dl-plated 
sieeve bu: and | fashionable fanc 
dro kages, with e 
i i. Posten or Waten free to all agent 
a 0O., 769 Broadway, Y. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XIV., No. 16. 


Che Aouschold. 


VINES AT THE WINDOWS, 
By Epwarp A. Rawnpb. 


6s BOUT this time look out for flower-pots in 

the windows,” wight well be jotted down 
in the Old Farmer's Almanac. All the pots that 
have been taking a vacation down cellar in the 
dark are now brought up into the light, with per- 
haps an occasional tomato-can to eke out the sup- 
ply. Flower-po's and tomato-eans, they have been 
scoured and filled with earth that has been 
pounded, and powdered, and sifted, and put 
through all sorts of processes. All the household 
favorites ip the garden, geraniums, heliotropes, 
petunias, roses and other leading and lazy luxuri- 
ant life since early surmmer, are now brought in, 
as tenderly removed as babies out of their cradles 
into new pursery quarters. 

Well, really, the window looks attractive. The 
foliage is lighted up here and there with lingering 
blossoms on the petunia or rose. ‘The yellow 
chrysanthemuuns are still in flower, and they shine 
oyt of the depths of the little sitting-room like 
stars out of the dark. Aunt Tabitha’s hands are 
still wet from the seouring of the last pot, but she 
hastily plunges them into the ample folds of her 
ealico apron, and runs out into the alley for a 
treat.” Self-denying soul, her treat is to cease 
to be a scrub for one moment and take a look at 
her plants through ber bright spectacles. ‘* That 
is nice.” she says to herself. ** Miss Jones (she 
means Mrs. Jones) couldn't help admirin® those.” 
And ** Miss” Jones does admire them as she goes 
along the alley. 

Besides, there came into her hands a florist’s 
catalogue. She read it before bedtime. Those 
adjectives ‘“‘superb,” ‘“‘choice,” “‘royal,” 
gant,” ‘‘magnificent,” free bloomer,” attached 
to the plants described, so inflamed Aunt Tabi- 
tha’s imagination that she went to sleep with de- 
cided symptoms of color on the brain, and all 
night she was looking at rainbows and cathedral 
windows and Mount Washington sunsets. Tae 
next day the florist had an order for some of those 
“superb bloomers.” When they arrived, didn’t 
Aunt Tabitha enjoy ** Miss” Jones's undisguised 
admiration of her window’ Aunt Tabitha watch- 
ed her through the thick, green curtain of leaves 
closely as a cat eyes ap unsuspecting mouse. She 
wiped her spectacles with new satisiaction and 
said, * lll show her about Keeping plants.” 

By the first of January, alas! there will be a 
change. The tips of the heliotrope leaves have 
been turning black for some time. Then they 
fall. At Jast the stalks threaten to be as naked 
asaship’s masts in a storm. ‘here is one gera- 
nium bush that has had a bud. That bud turned 
as sickly a yellow as if it had had the ** janders,” 
and at last died of its effort to live. 

The fancy foliage plants keep shedding their 
leaves till they look like docked corn stalks in 
October. With a heavy heart and moist spec- 
tacles Aunt Tabitha bears the skeletons of her 
favorites down cellar. *‘* Miss’ Jones goes by at 
last with pity in her face. 

What is the matter? Is it any wonder’ Plants 
need two things especially, suushine and moisture 
in the air. 

Take the heliotrope. How its composition sug- 
gests those high-sounding words, Heliopolis, helio- 
meter, heliotype! Heliotrope in its derivation is 
a bigh-born word, helios, the sun, aud trepo, to 
turn. The heliotrope loves sunshine. But how 
much of the latter forces its way into Aunt Tab- 
itha’s sitting-room? Less and less every day as 
the winter comes on. Aunt Tabitha watches the 
ridge pole of ** Miss” Jones’s house opposite, and 
as the sun creeps down to it steadily she wishes 
her sitting-room were higher, or that house iower, 
for it is a great screen to her window. 

Again, a heliotrope is more thirsty than a gera- 
nium. The latter isa kind of camel. ‘The helio 
trope must have moisture, moisture in the roots 
and moisture in the air. Now, Aunt Tabitha 
makes a business of ** soaking” her plants right 
and left whether they need it or not. Asarule, 
they have more of aroot-bath than they need. if 
she would take some of that water and evaporate 
it, supplying the air with moisture, it would be an 
improvement. The heliotrope wants a mild 
vapor-bath, moisture coming through the atimos- 
phere that its leavesinhale. It don’t getitin Aunt 
Tabitha’s rom, for it is kept about as hot as an 
oven, aud her plants are really going through a 
slow process of baking. They are drying up in 
.be hot, moistureless air. She would do better to 


ele- 


turn her oyster-cans into evaporaters. It would 
be better for the human plants as well as the 
vegetable. 

But sunshine is an article that can’t be manu- 
factured, and without a liberal quantity of it 
almost all plants will languish. What can be 
done then’ What shall be done in the many 
windows lacking sunshine, pitiable with their sol- 
elm array of weak, sickly, consumptive-looking 
plants’ (rive them up. Cease doectoring the old 
incurables. Begin to cultivate what succeed. 

Cultivate c/nes at the windows. Strive to pro- 
duce leaves rather than flowers, and depend on 
foliage and its grouping for pleasing effects. 
There is that graceful runner, the Madeira vine. 
Start a pot of it in each corner of the window-sill. 
Let the vines run up on strings meeting in the 
center of the frame above. You have the outlines 
of a pyramid that you ean fill up very prettily. 
Suspend from the apex what I call a variety pot— 
a hanging pot with a little of several things in it. 
Put in a little **money” (1 mean the plant, for the 
yen une you will need these hard times), a bit of 
* Wandering Jew.” one of the hardier members 
of the **Colens” family, and then add * Dusty 
Miller.” The latter will look out of the foliage 
like the whitened head of the original as he stands 
among his tlour barrels in the mill. Hang an- 
other pot below filled up in the same way. In- 
deed, put in as many as you can tastily. 

On the window-sill below range a file of Flora’s 
knights, anything pretty forits leaves. Put there 
a sWeet-scented geranium. Begonias are pretty 
for leaf-effeet, and are reasonably sure to blossom 
without large doses of sunshine to stimulate them. 
Your fuchsia won't be likely to flower, but it will 
run and its drooping branches will have all the 
effect of vines. You may do something with the 
periwinkle (¢e/nca minor) and with some of the 
tougher foliage plants (co/ens). It will be easy 
though to secure a bushy base for your pyramid. 
An ivy going about and over the window will 
make a rich frame for this pretty picture, while 
as the side-tendrils of the Maderia-vine shoot out, 
you can swing them in festoons across the window. 
This vine will grow fast and soon get as long as 
Aunt Tabitha’s apron strings, and those are pretty 
long, as she was never intended to be a bean-pole 
in size, but the very opposite. 

Such a window, while unpretentious in its aim, 
is always pleasing in its effect. It looks well out- 
side in contrast with its white winter surround- 
ings. ‘* Miss” Jones will readily say this. But if 
the latter could step inside the sitting-room when 
the sun is giving new depths of color to the rich 
pyramid of growth, and the leaves of the foliage 
plants glow like cathedral panes set in walls of 
green, she wonld go still farther. She would even 
envy Aunt Tabitha. Good soul as we all think 
Aunt Tabitha to be, she has her share of human 
nature, and would enjoy that state of things in 
her neighbor—*"* just a leetle.” 


_ —-—— 
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THE NEW SHOW, 
Br C. L. N. 
HERE is vot another room like it on this 


wide land of America, and there are only a 
few like it in the broad world itself. A great 


crowd went to see it on Tuesday night last week, . 


when all the telegraph wires were working their 
hardest to make people believe that the elections 
in Ohio and Indiana had ended in twenty differ- 
ent ways. The thousands of excited men in Broad- 
way looked curiously at the word AQUARIUM, 
which shone in illuminated letters over a wide 
door at the corner of Thirty-fifth street, and, see- 
ing that it was nothing about the elections, went 
on to the nearest bulletin-board, while a few hun- 
dred gentlemen and ladies, who held tickets of 
invitation in their hands, passed in through the 
open door, between rows of strange plants, and 
entered this singular root. 

And what did they see’ A lofty ball brichtly 
lighted and nearly a bundred feet square. \t the 
farther end was a great pile of rocas with terns 
and vines growing over them, and a huve pict- 
ure, painted by Mr. Vance, representing a coast 
scene, which you may call the mouth of the 
Saguenay, or the Mull of Cantyre, or the Harbor 
of Rio, or Semme’s Sound, according to your 
memory or information. At any rate, the effect 
is very picturesque, and almost every one who 
has traveled much thinks he recognizes the scene. 
In front of this was a rustic bridge with people 
standing on it, while from below or behind them 


came the quick almost human cries of a sea- 
lion, whose present home is among the rocks, 
but who seems to mourn for the breaking surf of 
his native Pacific. All around the room was a 
graceful screen of rustic-work, supported on col- 
umns, and through the spaces glimpses could be 
eaught of that for which all these pretty sur- 
roundings furnish the framework. 

All our readers know in general terms what an 
aquariumis. Indeed it is not very long since Mrs. 
Barr gave them a very interesting account of these 
wonderful bits of river, lake and ocean. Let us, 
however, refresh our memories a little. 

It is now a score of years since it was discovered 
that water, either fresh or salt, with fish and 
plants therein, would, if properly managed, re- 
main clear and afford a beautiful home for the 
different forms of life that exist beneath its sur- 
face. Experiments were made by people who 
loved to study natural history, and gradually it 
was found that there need be no limit to the size 
of an aquarium excepting the money to pay for 
it. This last item, however, is a very serious one, 
forthe greatest care has to be taken in building 
the tanks, and arranging the pipes, and if rare 
tropical fishes or plants are to be obtained it is a 
very difficult and costly task to collect them and 
bring them safely to the place where they are 
wanted. In England and on the continent several 
large aquaria have for some time been in opera- 
tion, and thousands of travelers have admired 
and wondered at the beauties which they contain. 
Among these visitors three years ago was Mr. W. 
©. Coup, of this city, and he was so much inter- 
ested that he went to work, on his return home, 
to build a great aquarium for America. 

To tell the story of the mistakes which were 
made, of the tanks which burst, of the fish that 
died, of the disappointments that were suffered, 
would take more room than can be spared in this 
paper. It is enough to say that all the difficulties 
have been overcome, and that the *‘ New York 
Aquarium” is now in successful operation, and 
can be visited on any day except Sunday. 

A good many people on entering the room walk 
straight to the great circular tank in the center 
which is fullof not very clear green water, in a 
continual state of agitation. What makes it boil 
is not apparent at first, but if we ascend the rus- 
tic bridge we shall be able to see a dim something 
moving round and round beneath the surface. 
Presently it rises lazily, puts its nose out of water, 
says ‘“*Pooh” in a gentle whisper, rolls its gray 
back and tail up into daylight for a moment, and 
then continues its monotonous course round and 
round the tank. This is the ‘* white whale,” only 
it must be his moulting season, or something, for 
he isn’t very white. He is said to be fifteen feet 
long, and was caught away up north where his 
kindred live. Perhaps he will grow white by and 
by, for his brothers and sisters in their native seas 
are as white as wave-crests. He is very like a 
small whale, but when he is at home. he is, or at 
least used to be, called a porpoise. However, for 
purposes of exhibition, it is perhaps well enough 
to let him pass for a whale. 

Near this central tank is a pool for seals, and 
this is a favorite place with the little folks. At 
present three bright-looking specimens'’of the com- 
mon North Atlantic seal are very much at home 
therein, showing off their graceful activity in the 
water and proving their utter inability to walk, 
by flopping about on a platform, provided for their 
use, when inclined to dry their coats. 

Around the borders of the room curtains are 
hung to shield the tanks from too much light, 
and beyond these we find the broad plate-glass 
windows, behind which are all sorts of fish-like 
forms, graceful and awkward, beautiful and 
repu'sive. One of the most fascinating is the por- 
eupine fish, who has a delightful habi: of swim- 
ming gently up and down and across close to the 
plate-glass barrier which bounds his prison. He 
looks like a horse-chestnut burr somewhat exag- 
gerated in size, beautified as to color, and pro- 
vided with the most wonderfully delicate propelling 
and steering apparatus that one can imagine. 
The expression of his full face when he turns 
squarely to the front is irresistibly comical, and 
there is a strange fascination in watching his gen- 
tle oddities of conduct. 

Crabs, lobsters, crawfish, striped bass, trout, 
sharks, great sea-turtles, bright zoophytes, and 


other submarine creatures, make up the remain- 


der of the collection, and the variety is great even 
now when the Aquarium has been open but a few 
days. As time goes on and the plans of the own- 
ers are carried out, constant additions will be 
made to the specimens, and the pleasant room 
will no doubt become a favorite resort for grown- 
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up folks as well as for children, for there are cer- 
tain very important questions to be settled about 
the life and habits of some of our fish. If we can 
find out how to put a thousand times as many 
fish in our lakes and rivers as there are at present, 
we shall make life easier for a great many poor 
people, besides making it a great deal better fun 
to go a-fishing. 


NETTIES AMETHYST, 
By Rose Hvenes. 


AURA, Grace and Nettie were coming home 

4 frow school one afternoon a long time ago. 
It was very warm and dusty and the tired little 
feet dragged wearily along the country road. 
Suddenly little Nettie sprang quickly forward aud, 
picking up a handful of dust, exclaimed, 

**O girls, see what I’ve found !” 

They looked and saw a beautiful, bright violet- 
colored stone, about as large as a lima bean. 

‘* What can it be ”” said they all. 

* Let’s hurry home and show it to mother,” said 
dear little Nettie. There were no lagging footsteps 
after that and when their mother said it was an 
amethyst, the children’s delight knew no bounds. 

Was it worth much money?’ Who could have 
lost it, and did they feel very badly about it” 
These and a hundred more questions Nettie asked 
her sisters. They all thought it was valuable and 
when their father came in to tea he said so too, and 
Nettie began to feel quite a weight of responsi- 
bility in the possession of such a precious thing. 
She gave it to Laura to keep for her, and nota 
day passed without her asking for it to hold and 
look at a few minutes. One day when the children 
came home at noon they found their father and 
mother quite excited about a family of poor people 
who had lately moved into the village. The father 
was a blacksmith and the mother went out wash- 
ing. The five children were very small and one of 
them was just Nettie’s age. The father had been 
kicked that morning by a colt he was shoeing, and 
died almost instantly. The poor mother was wild 
with grief and every one said they had nothing to 
live on, as the expenses of the funeral would take 
all the money they had. Our three little girls 
were much shocked by the news, and tender- 
hearted Nettie could hardly keep back the tears 
as she thought of littl Lucey Brown and her 
sorrow. Just before they started for school that 
afternoon Nettie said to Laura, 

** Please, sister, let me take my amethyst to school 
this afternoon?” 

Laura did not think this a good plan. 

‘I’m afraid you will lose it, Nettie,” she said: 
but Nettie begged and so Laura ran up stairs to 
her bureau drawer and brought it down to her. 

Nettie bad not many lessons in the afternoon. 
She was such a little thing that after she had read 
and written three linesin her copy book, she might 
do as she pleased. Generally she joined a group 
of children of her own age, and they looked at the 
pictures in.the geography or whispered plans for 
play after school, but to-day Nettie sat quietly in 
her own place by the window and turned her 
amethyst over and over in her fair little hands. 
Could she bear to part with it? Her dear stone, 
the only thing in the world that was hers alone ? 
The tears dropped with a plash on the sharp edge 
of the jewel and Nettie, frightened, slipped it in 
her pocket and began to think of Lucy Brown. 
The last time Nettie had seen her she was with 
her father in his shop. How badly she must be 
feeling this very minute to think she could never 
go there again with bim! 

“*Yes!” Nettie thought, must sell my ame- 
thyst.” 

But how and to whom? She thought presently 
she would ask Laura's advice, and after school 
instead of waiting for any of her little playmates, 
she came directly to Laura andasked her to come 
home at once as she had something to tell her. 
Laura was astonished at her wish to sell the stone 
as she knew what a treasure it was with the child, 
and insisted on knowing why she wanted to sell it 
and what she would do with the money. Nettie 
told very reluctantly,—she had not wanted that 
any one should know. Her modest little heart 
shrank from telling of its unselfishness. When 
Laura heard the plan she stooped and kissed her 
little sister, but said not a word to dissuade her, 
she told ber their father’s partner, Dr. Minch, was 
going to the city in a few days and they could 
send the amethyst by bim to a jeweller who, Laura 
felt sure, would give them a great deal of money 
for it. Those few days before Dr. Minch went, 
passed quickly, and the amethyst was hardly out 
of Nettie’s hands a moment. Laura had respected 


the child’s wish to do her generous deed in secret 
and none of the family knew of it. The morning 
the Doctor was to start, Nettie came to Laura with 
the amethyst and, after kissing it repeatedly and 
whispering ‘‘good-by ” to it, asked her to give it 
to him to take to the city. 

The Doctor took it and on bis return gave Nettie 
a five-dollar gold piece which was more than the 
children bad fancied the stone would bring. The 
next day Nettie stopped at the Brown's on her 
way to school and very quietly gave the money to 
Lucy, and then ran after her sisters who were some 
distance ahead. Mrs. Brown was at the gate when 
the children passed at noon, and with tears and 
sobs thanked little Nettie and prayed for blessings 
on her. Nettie was much distressed; ** Please 
don’t, Mrs. Brown,” she kept saying, but Mrs. 
Brown did not stop till the child was fairly out of 
sight. Nettie missed her amethyst very much and 
often thought of it. She imagined it set in gold 
or perhaps even pearls and lying in a velvet case 
in the jeweller’s window. ‘ But | don’t believe it 
is any happier than it was with me,” she often 
said to Laura to whom she confided her thoughts 
on the subject. 

The summer passed very quickly, as it seemed 
to the children ; winter had come and next week 
Christmas would be here and they were all going 
to dinner at Grandpa's. Christmas presents were 
not very common in those days. Nuts, eake and 
candy were all any child had; but | believe they 
were as happy as children are now with their 
heaps of expensive books and toys. Laura, Grace 
and Nettie went to bed early Christmas Eve that 
they might wake the earliernext morning. Just at 
daylight three little night-gowned figures might 
have been seen running from the bed to the 
mantelpiece, where three long, white stockings 
were hung, and back to the warm bed to examine 
the contents at leisure. (On the top of each stock- 
ing was a doughnut, thena gingerbread map, then 
some peanuts and sugar kisses. The stockings 
were all empty now except a round hard lump in 
the toe of Nettie’s. 

Bull's eye,” said Grace. 

Nettie ran her arm down, down to the very tip of 
the toe and with a ery of joy breucht out the 
amethyst! Dr. Minch had bought it himself and 
now made her a present of it. It was set in a gold 
hoop and had a ribbon through it to tie around 
her neck, and she must never sell it again, Dr. 
Mineb said, but wear it always. I am Nettie’s 
niece and | have the amethyst as she loved and 
wore it. 


A LITTLE LIGHT ON A “PUZZLING 
QUESTION. 
E are very glad to find room for this an- 
swer from a correspondent to Reginald 
Vaughan’s puzzling question in our last issue : 
My Dear Reginald; 

I have read your letter, and have put the Chris- 
tian Union by, all fresh and unread, to write you 
a little answer. If you were only here now, and 
could sit down beside me in my grand easy chair 
—always large enough to hold two, when one of 
them is a dear little boy like you—I could have 
such a pleasant talk with you, and I think we 
could settle the matter that troubles you. But 
as we cannot do that I will ask the Christian 
Union to put my letter in nice printed words 
which will be easier for you to read than my 
crooked pen-marks. 

It will not seem so very funny that everybody 
likes to order other people about when you think 
that every little baby is born with six or seven 
servants, and goes to work right away to make 
them mind, and very hard work it has doing it, 
too. Do you remember how your darling little 
baby sister tried to make her eyes go where she 
wanted to look when she was very tiny ¢ and then 
her hands, how they did fly about, knocking one 
another, and even Knocking her in the face—the 
naughty things—before she got them willing to 
do even what she with her little head could think 
of, and perhaps now she can’t quite make her 
pretty feet nor her rosy mouth carry out her 
plans. 

But pretty soon she will have them nimble 
enough, and then won't it keep your mamma and 
your *‘ big sister Fanny” busy to see that the little 
pet doesn’t only make her little servants do what 
they ought to do? Inaeed, | think mamma will 
have to manage the little servants herself some- 
times to keep them out of mischief. 

Now you see you have these same servants; and 


I th§nk—though this is in a whisper just for you 
alone to hear—that you cannot always keep them 


-busy and out of mischief; so older people who 


have got big enough to manage their own servants 
and are always finding a great deal of work to do 
and are hunting about to find the idle and mis- 
chievous servants belonging to other people—gen- 
erally little people—set yours to work. I am also 
sorry to say that some big people let their servants 
grow very lazy and good-for-nothing, and these 
people are always wanting somebody to do their 
work, and will even interrupt busy and useful 
ones. But I am pretty sure that is not the way 
im your house, and that when papa and mamma 
and the rest see your hands and feet always doing 
some good thing they will be left to do it undis- 
turbed. 

And then, as you get wiser and stronger, you 
will be able to keep others usefully employed; 
and perhaps when you are a man you may have 
to keep a thousand servants or helpers at work. 
Why, there are men who keep a great many more 
than that hard at work making things to bless 
others. 

So make haste, dear boy, and learn how to 
make every part of your active little body ready 
to serve God in the best way, study well, keep 
from doing things that will make you sick and 
weak, and very soon you will be so busy and so 
useful that everybody will be glad not to inter- 
rupt you. 

I am sure that if I knew you I should love you 
very dearly and should be your, as I am all little 
boys’ and girls’, AUNT JENNIE. 


Pussles. 


A CHARADE. 


My first some kings have really been, many have acted as if 
they were, and King David feigned to be. My second, though 
small and short, leads a noble company. My third is capable 
of destroying life, yet we often turn to it for light and witn- 
out it find ourselves helpless; yet many possess too much 
ofit. Although we neitber see nor feel it, strange to say, we 
dislike its presence. My fourth, according to ancient report, 
was occupied by a presumptuous son, who nearly caused the 
destruction of this world. Since then royalty and poverty 
bave oft entered it; and the blest as well as the condemned 
have been seen init. My whole lies in the water. 


HARRY C, 
SYMPHONIOUS BLANKS. 

1. It is evident that any one who makes an effort —— at least 
give his —— to relieve them. 

2. The doctor thinks it a very pleasing and solemn —— but 
he does not feel that it is —— to consider it essential. 

3. Tom was for years an experienced —— but, strange to say, 
was never able to ——. JENNIE. 


AN ENIGMA. 
Iam an animal composed of ten letters: 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, 7 isa river. 
My 5, 4. 7 is a number. 
My 10, 5, 4 is a descendant. 
My 4, 3, 6, 7 is pleasing. 
My 4. 5, 10,7 isa part of the face. 
My 2, 5, 1, 4is an instrument. 
My &, 9, 10, 7 is a flower. 
My 4,5,3, 10. 7isasound. SNow FLAKE. 


A PUZZLE. 


Take five from five, and in its place put twice five hundred 
and fifty. What musical instrument will it name? 


SELECTED. 
A WorD SQUARE. 
An army. 
Single. 
Reproach. 
An ancient stronghold. RENNIE. 
DECAPITATIONS. 
1. His steps were directed —— that he might take us to the 
—— before the house where his little —— was at play. 
2. He loved to —— along the streets, and he never wearied of 
bis own small ——. RACHEL. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCTOBER 4. 
A Crossword Enigma.—Battertfly. 
Incomplete Sentences.—1. Burnt, urn. 2. Sparta, part. 4. Spine, 
pin. 4 Opined, pine. 5. Tribe, rib. 
Anagrams.—|. Institutions. 2 Legisiatures, 3. Speculations. 4. 
Congressional. 5. Locomotive. 6. Publications. 


Connected Diamonds.— L 

T 

Y 


= 


= 


Decapttated Rhymes.— 
Tow of sweet apples made pomace. 
W ben asked what made it taste su nice 
His only answer was,“ U mace!” 
We saw he did not mean the spice, 
For io bis hand he held a mace, 
With which he stirred it once or twice 
Aad said he did not care an ace. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE HISTORY OF THE NORMAN CON- 
QUEST OF ENGLAND; Its Causes and: 
Results. By EDWARD A. FREEM AN, D.C.L. 
LL.D. Revised American Edition, with all the 
Maps. Vol. 5, concluding the work. Svo., 
cloth, gilt top. $4. Five volumes, Svo., cloth, $20- 

The early history of England is the early history 
of the American people—of their reiigion, their 
language, and their laws.—New York Times. 

By far the greatest history of our day.—British 

Quarterly Review. 

; A perfect model of historical study.—The Specta- 

or. 


Holds the same relation to its subject as Gib- 
bon's great work bas long occupied in regard tothe 
declining period of the Roman Empire.—Cincin- 
nati Gazette. 


TURKEY AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

THE HISTORY AND CONQUESTS OF 
THE SARACENS. By EDWARD A. FREE- 
MAN, D.C.L.. LL.D. Second Edition, with new 
Preface. Crown Svo, cloth, $1.50. 

At this moment the people of South-eastern 
Europe are striving forfreedom. They are striv- 
ing to throw off the yoke of ages, the yoke of the 
foulest tyranny on earth.—From Preface to the New 
Edition. 

HISTORICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL 
SKETCHES. Chiefly ltalian. By EDWARD 
A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. With twenty-two 
illustrations, from drawings by the author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $5. 

THE HISTORY OF NAPOLEON I. By P. 
LANFREY. A translation made with the sanc- 
tion of the author. Vol. Ill. 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 

We esteem the author's estimate of Napoleon 
Bonaparte the soundest and surest and most faith- 
ful that has ever been made.—Literary Worid. 


Macmillan & Co.'s General Catalogue sent free 
by mail on receipt of six cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


No. 21 Astor Place, New York. 


SCRIBNER FOR NOVEMBER, 


Among the papers of interest in SCRIBNER 
for November, which begins the thirteenth 
volume, will be found an illustrated article. 


“THE CHARTER OAK CITY,” 
By CHARLES H.CLARK. Here are Col. CoLt’s 
beautiful estate at Armsmear; the residences 
of MaRK TWAIN and CHARLES DUDLEY 
WARNER; the famous Charter Oak itself: the 
Insurance Buildings; Portraits of Dr. Busa- 
NELL, YUNG WING, and others. Under the 
curious title, 


SCOTTISH LOAF FACTORY.” 
Mr. CHARLES BARNARD begins his valuable 
series of papers on the new features of trade 
in Great Britain, including descriptions of the 
Building and Industrial Associations. 


BECINNINCS OF LIFE” 
is the first of Mrs. Herrick’s scientific papers, 
illustrated with drawings from the field of the 
Microscope. We have also another of CLAR- 
ENCE COOK'S illustrated articles on 
HOUSE and HOME DECORATION. 
*Ik MARVEL” writes about some of the fea- 
tures of the Great Exhibition. There is an il- 
lustrated paper on Rome; short stories by 
JamMEs T. MCKAY, and Mrs. BURNETT, whose 
seriul, 

“THAT LASS O’ LOWRIE’S,”’ 
is continued. There are poems by THOMAS 
BAILEY ALDRICH, GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP, 
and others. There is also a valuable paper on 

**COLLECE EXPENSES.”’ 
In the Editorial Departments are discussed 
Country Homes, American Art, Politics. the 
Jews, the proper treatment of Infants, * Daniel 
Deronda,”’ a new Photographic process, ete, 
** Bric-d-Brac contains the ballad of the Fair 
Isolinda, by Hugh Howard; “ The ** Old Host- 
ler’s Experience,’ by Irwin Russell, etc., etc., 


“NICHOLAS MINTURN.” 
Dr. Holland’s New Story, 

Will begin in the December Number. 
SCRIBNER & CO., 


CENTENNIAL BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


Barnes Centenary History. 


Superbly illustrated. octavo. 


“Principles and Acts” 


ef the American Revolution. By H. Niles (of 
Niles’s Register). $3.00. 


Lives of the Signers 


of the Declaration $1.50, 


Democracy i in America. 


Ry Alexis de Tocqueville. One vol... 8vo. $3.00. 


i?” Aocents wanted to sell the above. 
Ttt and 113 William Street. New Vork. 


(‘ASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN'S CATA- 
/ LOGUE of Books, free by mail on application. 
..lso W. P. NIMMO’S, at 506 vadway, N.Y. 


Diseases of Modern Life. 


By B, W. RICHARDSON, M.D. 


cloth,5 pages, - - 


lvol., $2.00 


From the Tribune. 


“ He has no affinity with the class of old-women 
doctors who are eternally fussiag and dosing, and 
with their infallible prescriptions break down 
more constitutions than al] the ski!l of the faculty 
can repair. His principal aim is te point out the 
causes which lead to disease,and to prevent its 
oceurrence by observing the physical laws which 
are the conditions of health.’ 


From Nature. 


“The wor@ is of great value asa oractical guide 
to enable the reader to detect and avoid vurtous 
sources of disease, and tt contains, in addition, 
several introductory chapters on natura! life and 
natural death,the phenomena of disease, disease 
antecedent to birth, and on the effects of the sea- 
sons, of atmospheric temperature, of atmospheric 
pressure, of moisture, winds, and atmospheric 
chemical changes, which are of| great general in- 
terest.’ 


From the Charleston Courter. 


“In this valuable and deeply interesting work 
Dr. Richardson treats the nervous system as the 
very principle of life; and he shows how men dv it 
violence, yet expect immunity where the natural 
sentence is death.’ 


From the Toledo Chronicle. 


“His aim in the book under consideration is to 
teach the living generations to so conduct them- 
selves,and avoid and prevent disease, that death 
will not come asis almost 
the case at the presenttime. His work contains 
many useful and valuable hints, suggestions, and 
directions,and they are put in such good and read- 
able shape that one dves not tire in studying 

em.”’ 


From the Boston Commonwealth. 


“ Particular attention is given to diseases from 
worry and mental strain, from the passions, from 
alcohol, tobacco, parcotics, foods, impure air, late 
hours,and oroken sieep, idleness, inter-marriage, 
etc.,thus touching upon causes which do not en- 
ter into the consideration of sickness.” 


D. APPLETON A CO., Publishers, 
49 and Si Broadway, New York. 


Sent free by mail to any address in the United 
States on receipt of price. 


EP, ROE’S NEW STORY, 


NEAR TO NATURE'S HEART, 


By E. P. ROE, 


Author of “From Jest to Earnest,” “Opening a 
Chestnut Burr,’ Barriers Burned Away.” 
$1.75. 

In * Near to Nature's Heart’ Mr. Roe has pro- 
duced a story which is a marked advance on his 
previous works.and is sure to establish and in- 
crease his present remarkable popularity. 

The scene is laid at West Point on the Hudson 
and in the time of the Revolution. While there is 
much historical incident, the plot does not depend 
on this, but is full of life and movement and is 
replete with dramatic power. 


Large 12mo. 


For Sale by all Booksellers, and mailed, poat- 
paid, on receipt of price by 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Pablishers, 


751 BROADWAY, Y. 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, N. ¥. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Oliver of the Mill. By the author 


of ** Ministering Children.”’. .......... 
Rays from the Sun of Right- 
eousness. By Dr. NEwTon....... 12 


Murray's Polynesia. Illustrated. 2% 
D’Aubigne’s Hist. of Reforma- 
tion in Time of Calvin. Vo!l.7. 200 


The Judgment of Jerusalem. 
By Dr. Patron Iilustrated.......... 1 3 


True Man,and other Practical 


By SAML. 8. MrrcHe.u, 
Peep of Day. Illustrated............. % 
Peep of Day Library. 6 vols. ..... 50 
The Heroes of Israel. jvols...... 50 


Holiday House, [llustrated........ 12 
Say and Do Series. 6v.(WAnrnen) 7 
Miss Ashton’s Cirls. (Matuews) 7 


A. L. O. E. Library. ‘vols....... 4000 
Welis of Baca. 
Fraser's on State. 


The Teacher's Commentary. 


ABBOTT ON ACTS. 


One Volume, Beautitully Ilustrated. 
Price (pe«tpaid 81.75. 
A DISCOUNT ON QUANTITIES. 


tT?” The ‘International Lessons” tn the Book of 
Acts continue thrvugh 1876 and I877—two years! 


PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. Barnes & Compa pany, 
lil & 118 William 8t., 114 115 Mtate St., 
New York. Chicagy., 


A LIVINC FAITH. 


By GEORGE 8. MERRIAM. 
(Late of the Christian Union.) 
Cloth, $1.50. 

“We g'adly bear witness to the sweetness and 
light of these essays.’’—Congrregationalist. 

“A thoughtful, earnest little book.” —Adrance. 

“ These papers represent better than any book 
with which we are acquainted the hopeful tenden- 
cles among devout believers in the Evangelica! 
system of religion.’’—Standard of the Cross. 

“Wedo pot know any man who is more clearly 
called to the ministry of reconciliation.’ —Chru- 
tian Register. 

*,* Atall bookstures, or sent by mail on receipt 
of ‘price. 
LOCK WOOD, BROOKS & CO , Pubs., 


Washingten ™t.. Boston, 


THE BOYS AND GIRLS 
WILL ALL WANT 


St. Nicholas for November, 


WITH ITS HUMOROUS STORY, 


‘The Kingdom of the Greedy,” 


And its exquisite pictures, its entertaining short- 
er Stories and Poems, and its rullicking fun and 
frolic, for the 


THANKSCIVING SEASON. 


This opening number of the new volume will 
ive delight to the children at bome and the cous- 
ns who come to visit them, for many an hour, and 

it costs only twenty-five cents, and cao be had of 
any newsdealer. 


SCRIBNER & CO., N, ¥. 


STODDART'S CHOICE MUSIC. 


— 


2 Cents No. 1 Contains: 

Tlome, Sweet variations by Leibach, 
Clear the Track Galop St 
Rock of Ages, (M@W Ir)... Turle 
Dost thou Love me, Sister Ruth ?.............. 

La Fille de Madame Anwot......... Le 


Mailed to any 


Philada. 


Printed on full size music paper. 
nddress 
‘Stoppart Co., 


n receipt of ~_ Cen 
3C hestnut St.. 


FOR 
Singing Classes and Conventions. 


A great improvement upon all of Mr. Palmer's 


former works, conteining new ideas through -ut. 
Every page sparkling with 


New and Beautiful Music. 


“THE SONG HERALD” 


Is the legitimate successor of “SONG KING” 
and “SONG QUEEN,” which have hai a com- 
bined sale of over 


350,000 COPIES! 
All Other Similar Works are but [mitations. 


Price 
on receipt of 75 cents. 
tree. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI 


7.50 per dozen; Single Copy sent 
Specimeu panes 


Brooklyn Philharmonic. 
THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. 


Subscription Books are now open at Messrs. 
Brothers, 181 Montague Street. Sub- 
scriptions will also be received by any member of 
the Bvard of Directors. 

The schedule of prices will be as follows: 


Tickets for 5 Concerts and 15 Rehearss!s.. ... & 0 
Tickets for 5 Concerts 5% 
Tickets for 15 Rehearsals only......... ....... 5 
Single Concert Tickets to Non-Subscribers.... 1%) 
Extra Concert Tickets to Subecribers......... 1 


Tictetsa for Ist and 2d Rehearsals, each ct«. 
For 34 Rehearsal. 75 cts. Reserved Seats in Bal- 
cony. 75 cts. Dress Circle, cts. extra. 


750 MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


In order to dispose of a number of 
styles of our Organs which we have 
dropped from our Catalogue, and of 
which we intend to manutacture no 
more, we offer them at retall at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
These are new Organs, fully equal to 
any of those made by us, differing only 
in that the Cases are not of the most 
modern and fashionable styles, They 
willl be sold for cash, or for easy pay- 
ments, or be rented until rent pays. 
MASON & HAMLIN CRGAN CO., 25 
Union Square, \cw Vork, 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Glass Geoeds, Majolica. 
Wedgweed and Fayence Ware. A fine as 
sortment of Clecks, Breonzes, and Elegant 
Faucy Geoeds of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and Ne, 122 State Street. Chicago. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


Men and 
tiiwayear, Send stam to Cobb's s College, Painesville, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Established in 1837 


Bells of Copper and Tin, 


Ilustrated atalogue eent Free. 
Vaoduzen Tin, 102 4 104 Eg. Second St Cho. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. ¥. 


Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 
attention given to CHURCH BELLA, 
lliustrated Catalogue sent free. 


bh, School, Fire-alarm. Fine-toned, low-priced, warraat- 
‘atalogue with 709 testimonials, prices, etc., sent free. 


Biymyer Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati,O, 


FARI restored.—Great invention by one 
who was deaf for * years. Send stamp for partic- 
ulars. Joo, Garmore, Lock-box 905, Covington, Ky. 


CENTENNIAL PRIZE 
FOR BEST STAINED CLASS. 


Those beautiful Subject Windows now tn the 
Exhibition, and for which the highes*t award of 
merit has been made to A. Fitgpatrick & Cu. in the 
world’s are to be sold. 

A. FITZPATRICK & CO., 
P.O. Box ® , Stapleton, Stat Staten Island. 


180! 180! 


Gill, Purdy, 
Cassidy & Co., 


180 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, 
FORMERLY WITH FOSTER BROS., 
Have just opened their Py Store with a full 
ete 


CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


OILCLOTHS, ETC., 


Which they will offer at very low prices. The 


CARPET DEPARTMENT 
Will embrace New and Choice Designs of 
Axmineters, Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry 
Brussels, Three Plys, lngrai\ns, 


Which have been purchased within a ~~‘. days and 
since the recent decline tu prices. T 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT 
Embraces Lace Curtains, Cornices, Keps, &c. 
LAMBREQUINS of new and choice designs made 
toorder. GILL, PURDY. CASSIDY & CO., 
NO. 18% FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, 


For the INVALID and 


A pleasant and most nourishing 
article of diet, combining the 
sure extract of beef-wit 
he heat Chocolate. 
is used like ordin- 
ary Chocelate. 


anid jo 
WO 


ad 


E. FOUGERA & CO, 
Gen. Agents, 
30 North William St., New Yorks 


CONVALESCENT 


-ROSE-BUDS IN WINTER. 


For sale by 


Strong Pot Rees, specially prepared for fall 
Planting and quick bloom. sent safe by mall, post- 
ive splepaid varieties, al labelea for 


112 do. 82.00; 19 83.00; 26 do... 
35 For W cents addi- 
tional, one Premium Rese to 
every doliar’s worth ordered. Send for our new 
GUIDE TO ULTURE. and choore 
from over so firest sorts. Address “THE | DIN- 
GEE & CON CU., Rose-Growers, West Grove, 
Chester Co., Pa. 


CENTENNIAL 
TREES! 


The new Price List now ready per dozen. 100, 
and 1000 of best Hardy Trees and Plauts (Fruit 
and Ornamental. Very low prices. Descriptive 
Catalogues (lilustrated)—Fruits, 6c.; Ornamental, 
l0c.: free to Customers. Address 


w. S. LITTLE, 


_ Comme reial Nurseries, Rochester. 


Vi BY 
Grape dos. 
Ives, ford ‘atawhe, Ilona, ¢ | 


Fume lan, Croton, ort ham pic mn, 
Brighton (red), Elvira and Lady (white). 
Martha, Agawam, Wilder, Creveling. . 3 
Postpaid and warranted to reach purchaser in order, 
rees. Small Fruits, ete, WHOLESALE RATES VEKY 
LoWs, Send Stamp for Price and List. 
7.8. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N.Y. 


Before You Start 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


VER 
I*SURANCE COMPANY, 
ar. NEw 


Jan. 
lL. REMSEN LANE. 


‘END Ten Cents to L. A. Ellict & Co., Fine Art 

dealers, Boston, for’ The Beautiful Home,’ (Art 
Hints, and and list of more than 2400 engravings, &e.) ) 

20 FINE CARDS with name. Given Away! 

Send postal. John Reynolds, Jackson, Mich. 


les, with nam 
ED, Nassau, 


25 FANCY CARDS.—All at 
cents, postpaid, J.B. HU 


| MYER 
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GOODs. 


Fall and Winter Millinery. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand & Allen sts., New York. 


FRENCH FELT HATS, 


every desirable shape and cvlor, 


FIFTY CENTS EACH. 


FINEK FELT HATS, 9%5c.; 
$1.10. 

FELT HATS, OTTER BRIMS, $1.13, $1.25, $1.50. 

SOFT WOOL FELT HATS, 25c., Se. 

AMERICAN FELT HATS, 25c. 


OVER TWO THOUSAND 


Trimmed Hats and Bonnets 


ON EXHIBITION in our LARGE SHOW-ROOME. 
EVERY IMAGINABLE STYLE. 


Trimmed Hats. 
$3.00, $3 WO, $4.00, 84.50, $5.50, 96.00. 


Trimmed Bonnets. 
$4.50, $7.00, $8.00, $9.00, $10.50, $12.00, $15.00, up to 
$50.00. 


seld elsewhere at 


Feathers and Flowers. 


REAL OSTRICH TIPS, 25c., Sc. per bunch 
of three. 

LONG OSTRICH PLU MES, %ce., We., T5e. up. 

FEATHER BANDS, @c. per yard. 

FANCY WINGS, and Mec. up. 

NATURAL WINGS (handsome), lic.; 
price 25e. 

COQUE BABDEAUX, fall shades, with and 
with: ut Jeta. 

FRENCH FLOWERS, Erc. 

Largest STOCK in this CITY to select from, un- 
doubtedly. 


2,00 Pieces Black and Colored 


SILK BONNET VELVETS. 


OUR PURCHASES WERE MADEIN FUROPE 
BEFORE THE LAST ADVANCE LN PRICES. 

BLACK VELVETS, $1.25, $1.35, $1.45, $1.65, $1.75, 
$2 up. 

FINER VELVETS, $2.25, $2.8. $3. $5.50 up—MvUcH 
UNDER REGULAR PRICES. 

NEW DESIRABLE SI(ADES—DARK and SEAL 
BROWNS, CARDINALS, MYRTLEand BO'TLE 
GREENS, $1.50, $2, $2.50 per yard up. 

1000 PIECES FINE VELVETEENS, 
65c., up. 


from 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 


10,00) DOZENS 


KID GLOVES. 


FALL SHADES, 2-Button. We. the pair. 
2-BUTTON GLOVE-NEW FALL SHADE4 


Every pair warranted. 


RICH SILK FRINCES 


AND HEADINGS, 


TITAN, MOHAIR and PERSIAN BRAIDS, 
TRIMMINGS. &c. 


t? Catalogue and Price-Liat 
Application. 


Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to, 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311,311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
56, 5S, 60, 62, 64. 66.68, & 70 ALLEN Mt, 


sent upou 


TILE 


Parisian Flower Co,, 


IMPORTERS. 
invite the attention of buyers to their Stock of al. 
the latest 


NOVELTIES 


nile RENCH FLOWERS, FANCY & H 
FEATHERS AND FEATHER TRIM MIN 
BR RIDAL SETS AND VEILS. ¢Lo RAI 
GARNITU RES FOR WEDDING & 
anged to order.” 
Vases and askets filled with beautiful tropical 
Leaf Plante,“ t 
Exhibition at the. Centennial Fair, Horticultural 
Hail. PAI RIBTAN a discount. 
co. 
2S 14th St., 4 doors west of University "Place. 
. LOEWENSTEIN, Prop. 
9 Rue de Paris. 


——. 


FUR SKHAL SACKS 
Red yed to too like New. Altered, | ned, made 
over or trimmed with Fur, M'nk and wre Furs 
durkened, Mufls lined. D. WILLA 
Nu BO PFULTON YOKLYN. 


H. O'NEILL & 


321 to 329 6th Ave., cor. 20th St. 


Will open on MONDAY, Oct. 16, 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 
IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


NOW OPEN, 


A New Department for 


CLOAKS AND SUITS. 


To the workmansh'p of these garments we wish 
to call special attention, as they are cut, trimmed 
and pressed! by the best Journeymen tailors, which 
adds greatly to their shape and fit. Of every style 
we have five sizes, and over one hundred «etyles 

Keugh and plain CLOAKS, nicely trim- 
med. $2 75, $4 75. and $9 75. 

Very finest materials in rough and plain beaver 
mate ly trimmed and beautiful 


signs, $11.90 $17 $27.50, $24.50, up & 
All reat bat ai 
AL SKI SACQU Es, English design, to 


SPECIAL BARCAINS IN 


Peatly trimmed suits, $3.75, $6.15, $12. and 


Cashmere and Camel's Hair in all the newest 
shades. trimmed with silk to mateh, $20 


Basques, Overskirts, and Polonaises, made from 
all the new goods, at positive bargains. 


MISSES’ & CHILDREN’S CLOAKS, 


IN GREAT \ ARIETY. 


UNDERWEAR 


OF EV DESC RIPTIC YN, 
FRENCH AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE, 
which we will aaa 
EXCERDINGLY Y wow PRICES. 


INFANTS’ OUTFITS 


READY-MADE AND TO ORDER. 


SPECIAL DESICNS IN 
Trimmed Round Hats & 
Bonnets. 


FRENCH FELT HATS. 


1,000 doz. on sale; priee $1.10, in all shades. 
%O doz. on sale; price 5c. In all shades. 


FEATHERS 


n endless variety. 
BRAIDED BANDEAU X in Cardinal, Black, 
M aoe, Green. Brown, etc., ete 
w FANCY FEATHEKS received twice a week 
of oar uwn special importation. 


BONNET RIBBONS 


Closing out several tines of FANCY RIBBONS 
at Di cents yard. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


j-inch SASH RIBBON, all silk, to 
s-inch SASH RIBBONS, all Se. 


Special inducements in all our stlk stock, as it 
was purchased before the advance in silk. 


VELVETS. 


of COLORED VELVETS at $2 yard; 
wort 

MD pieces of BLACK VELVET, from #1 Wto $10. 
Brown, Navy- Blue, Bottle-Green, Cardinal, Plum, 
Garnet, and all the newest shades manufactured 
expreasiy for ue. 


LACE Coops. 


FRENCH LACE, GUIPURE LACE,.CACHEMERE 
LACE, THREAD LACE, YAK LACE 


Special attention given to made -up LACE GooDs. 
Children’s and VELVET CAPS aspeciaity. 
LACE RUFFLINGS in endless variety. 


Have just reccived a magniGcont stock of En- 
glish, French and Germa 


HOSIERY, 


For Ladies, Gents, and Children, in 
TON. and MERINO, all the NE WEST sTY LE 
MISSES’ HOSE ata REDUCTION of 
ent. #2 75 to #4 per dozen. 

GENTS’ MERINO V ESTS, reduced from Sic. to Ge. 
G MERINO DRAWERS redueed from 


A of Cartwright Warner's. and al! the 
leading brands of fine 


MERINO UNDERWEAR. 


Gents’ Linen Collars and Cuffs, 


KID GLOVES. 


1.480 doz. buttons, we. 
dos. 4 button On. 
ALL THE NEW SHADES. 


ALL WARKANTED. 
LADIES’ TIES. 


LATEST NOVELTIES. 


N. B.—Reduction to the trade. 


H, O'NEILL & 


321 to 329 Sixth Avenue, 


CORNER OF TWENTIETH &T. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Have now opened their 
FUR DEPARTMENT 
4 A da 
in which will be found a complete stock of new 
and elegant goods at attractive prices. 
SEAL-SKIN SACQUES at 865, 875, 885, 895, 
and upward.io the new shapes, dark color, and 
beautiful quatity. 
SEAL SETS of MUFF and BOA at $15, $2", 
S25, and S30, 
FINE MINK MUFF and BOA, $154, $20. $25, 
and S30, 
IMITATION MINK and SRAL, from $5 upward. 
FRENCH LYNX SETS. trom $7 50 upward. 
BLACK MARTEN SEPs, from $10 upward. 
CANADA LYNX SETS, from 8+ 5 upward. 
Children’s seta in Grey and White Coney, Grey 
and White Astrakan, siberian Squirre!, Chinchilla, 
and Fancy. from $1 per set upward. 


FUR TRIMMINGS 


FURS. CAPS. GLOVES. and ROBES. 
Fur Linings for Silk Garments, &c., &c. 


SILKS, 


$500,000 WOKTH OF AND 
BLACK SILAS AT LAST 
PRICES, 
THE LARGEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST SE- 
LECTED sTOUCK IN THE CITY. 

The latest colors and shadings in COLORED 
SILKS for EVENING, DINNER, and STREET 
W EAR, from 81.2345 4nd S82 per yard and upward. 

BLACK SILES of the leading makes—Gutnet, 
Bellon, Bonnet, Cachemice Ruyale, the Lord & 
Taylor family brand (#0 favorabiy received here- 
tofore), and the Cachemire de Grand,® inches 
wide, for cloaks. 

Guivernaud’s INDESTRUCTIBLE CACHE- 
MIRE-FINISUED BLACK SILK, for street wear, 
at 


1.50, worth 81.80. 
=1.60, worth S2.00. 
.s5. worth 82.25. 
2.00, worth 82.50. 

These goods will be sold at fully twenty per cent. 
less than the same qualiiies can now be impurted. 
SAMPLES OF GOODS AND CATALOGUES OF 

LADIES’, MISSES’. AND CHILDREN's FUR- 

NISHING GOODS SENT FREE ON AP- 
PLICATION TU ALL PARTS OF THE 
COUNTRY. ORDERS FOR GOODS 
oF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
CAREFULLY FI .LED WITH. 

OUT CHARGE, AND GOODS 
PACKED AND FOR- 
WARDED TY ANY 
DESTINATION. 


BROADWAY & TWENTIETH ST., 
GRAND, CHRYSTIE & FORSYTH Sts 


LORD & TAYLOR 


WILL CONTINUE THEIR GREAT SALE OF 


Real India Cashmere Shawls, 


PURCHASED AT THB JULY AUCTION SALES 
IN LONDON, AND NOW QUOTED FIFTY 
PER CENT. LESS THAN MARKET 


VALUE, VIZ.: 
$200, $225, $250, $275, 
$300, $325, $350, $400. 
ALSO, 


Real India Camel's Hair Shawls, 


IN THE MOST ARTISTIC DESIGNS FOR THE 
COMING SEASON. 


535, 560. 865, $75, 885, $95. 
FULL LINES OF ALL THE MODERN & 


CHEAPER GRADES OF WOOLEN 
AND OTHER SHAWLS. 


CUSTOMERS & STRANGERS VISITING THE 
CITY WILL FIND IT MUCH TO THEIR 
ADVANTAGE TO MAKE A VISIT 
OF INSPECTION BEFORE 
PURCHASING. 


BROADWAY AND 20TH STREET. 


Grand, Chrystie and Forsyth Sts. 


R.H. Macy & Co. 


14th ST. ane Gth AV.,. NEW VORK, 


UNLIKE any other establishment in the country. 
FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, and 
NOVELTIES by every FUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
Cc ATALOGU ES PREE. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


A.T. Stewart & Co. 


INVITE the ATTENTION of PURCHASERS to 
the LARGEST CHEAPEST and MUST AT- 
TRACTIVESTOCK of DRY GOODS ef ALL 
the LEAVING BRANDS EVER DISPLAYED ia 
THIS CITY, consisting of 


Foreign and Domestic Dress Goods, 
Silks and Velvets, 
Linens and White Goods, 
Ribbons, Flowers, and 


Millinery Goods, 
Laces, Lace Articles, 


Trimmings, Etc., 
Shawls, Suits, Cloaks, Etc., 
Notions and Small Wares, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Etc., 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Goods, 
Boys’ and Children’s 
Ready-Made Suits, 
Misses’ and Children’s Suits, 
Foreign and Domestic Woolens, 
Flannels and Blankets, 
Bleached and Brown 


Domestic Cotton, 
Carpets, Upholstery and 


House- e- Furnishing Goods. 
Broadway, 4th Av. Av. & 10th ts 


CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 


CARPETS 
W.& SLOANE, 


ARE 


OFFRRIN 

A FULL AS®ORMENT OF MAGNIFICENT 
Persian. 

Berlin, and 
Axminster 


CARPETS, 


DUPLICATES OF THOSE ON VIEW AT THE 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
At Philadelphia, 

For which they uere Expressly Prepared. 

THES ARE ALSO OFFERING 


CREAT BARGAINS 
BEST BODY BRUSSELS 


In choice. desirable styles, at a reduction of 

25 per cent. from last scasen’s prices. 

English and American Tapestries, 

Threeplys, Ingrains, Oil Cloths, 
&c., &e., 


AT CORRESPONDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


649, 651, 655 Broadway. 
CARPETS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


GEORGE £. L. HYATT, 


271.and 273 CANAL STREET, 
(through to 31 Howard St.) 


now offers at retail. at reduced prices. new stock 
of carpets, as fulluws: 


Axminsters, Body Brussele, Velvets, 
Tapestry Brussels. 

3-PLY INCRAIN CARPETS, O!L- 
CLOTHS, RucS and MATTINCS. 


INVALID CHAIRS, 

Children’s Carriages, 
Girls’ Perambulators, Gigs 
& Sleighs, Boys’ Sleds, 
Carts & Wagons, Violin 
Cases& TOY PIANOS. 

For prices, Address, 

VT. NOVELTY WORKS CO 


14th ST. and 6th AV. i 


Sprignfield, Vt. 
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